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A Casavant 
Organ Console 


Ease of control and precision of 
action are distinguishing character- 
istics of the organ consoles built by 
Casavant. 


They couple to the -conservative 
musical principles of the Casavant 
organ all that is most modern in 
mechanical technique. 


Casavant Freres 
LIMITED 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Canada 
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‘RAINING CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 
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If there still is the slightest doubt in the minds of 
organists or those who are interested in organs, as to 
the tone quality or the direct electric action of the 
Wicks product, we ask that an inspection of one or 
all of the following recent three manual installations 
be made: 


Trinity Church, Geneva, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covington, Ky. 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


We are furnishing pipes voiced on proper wind pres- 
sures, using whatever is necessary to develop maximum 
results be it only 2%4”, without interfering with the 
responsiveness of the action. Furthermore, the 
action represents the acme of simplicity and is abso- 
lutely noiseless. There is no sound to be heard when 
even the very softest set of pipes is played. Large 
tone openings may be used, without fear of trans- 
mitting action noises into the auditorium. 


The Wicks Company has built on the direct electric 
principle exclusively since 1913, never turning back 
one single time, despite the hardships which were en- 
countered at the start. Therefore, surely after all these 
years, with such splendid instruments as referred to 
above to prove its worth, the Wicks organ deserves 
the utmost consideration. 


Wicks PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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ROCHESTER 
ORGAN COMPANY, INC. 


Designers & Builders 
P. O. BOX 98 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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G. DONALD HARRISON 


Newly appointed Technical Director and chief of 


the Aeolian-Skinner technical staff 


















HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 


Since 1898 for patrons 
from NEW ENGLAND to HAWAII 


Therefore our organs are available everywhere for demonstration 





Agencies: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, IIl. 




















MIDMER-LOSH_ || Private Organ Studio 
O R G A N S | in Private Residence; New York City 


centrally located near Central Park West 











Not for the least. money 
Nor for the most money Modern two-manual organ (not harmonium) 9 


ranks of pipes, Chimes, 28 stops, electric action. 

> 4 . 4 Two grand pianos. Impressively decorated and 
But for the most discriminating euueca” 6 eis Glines te peer Mr So 
Studio. Telephone and mailing service. Part- 
time rentals. References required. 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 











Address: Amorg, 467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 





























PRICES ARE GOING UP 


This is the natural result of increasing costs of labor 
and materials. We urge all those who are contem- 
plating the purchase of an organ to do so in the very 
near future if they desire to avail themselves of the 


present advantageous price levels. 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 


KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Hall 
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This page is presented for the information of our readers. Those who have followed the trend of the times realize that Bach 
already recognized as the greatest composer of all time, is quite likely to assume a position in which his own importance will equal 
that of all other composers combined. A knowledge of his most popular organ compositions is but a prelude; a thorough working- 
knowledge of the complete Bach is essential to every musician today. The following books in English are of prime importance. 


Our readers will remember that all these books must be imported; sometimes they can be delivered immediately, but occasionally 
T.A.O. subscribers of long standing may secure the complete catalogue on 
time-payments if desired; write for details. In reality Bach should rank as one of the Seven Wonders of the World; how he could 
accomplish all he did, and remain the sort of man he was, is a mystery no man has ever been able to explain. Of all great men of 
his time he was the greatest, irrespective of realm of activity, yet he left the fewest documents. The more we undertake a study of 
his life and of his compositions, the more admirable does his personal character become and the more astounding his accomplish 

This advertisement is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers. 


a delay of several weeks or a month may be experienced. 


ments in every realm of music. 


By Johann Nickolaus 
Forkel 


Translated by Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 310 pages. Forkel’s original 
116 pages are expanded by the Trans- 
lator’s notes and comments, with 
much original matter about Bach’s 
compositions. Forkel was the first 
Bach biographer; the book is impor- 
tant chiefly for that reason. It is de- 
lightful for its contagious enthu- 
siasm. The many errors Forkel 
makes are pointed out and corrected 
by Terry. Price depends upon ease 
of securing a copy; not more than 
$8.00 postpaid, probably less. 


By Phillip Spitta 


Translated by Clara Bell and 
J. A. Fuller Maitland 


Three volumes, 6 x 9, 1782 pages. 
Unquestionably contains more infor- 
mation and documents than any other 
work to date, and also more detailed 
comments about the compositions of 
Bach. It is the standard reference 
work. Anyone reading and studying 
this set of books will know all there 
is to be known about Bach and the 
writing of his compositions. Any and 
all documents left by Bach or thus 
far discovered about Bach are to be 
found in these three books, to which 
all the other biographies refer; Spitta 
is the only one to give such docu- 
ments their full presentation. New 
copies still available; price $21.00 net 
postpaid, for the three books, the 
most extensive of all Bach biogra- 
phies to date. 


lonn Sebastian 


By Albert Schweitzer 


Trar slated by Ernest Newman 


Two volumes, 6 x 9, 928 pages. Be- 
cause Dr. Schweitzer is thus far the 
only eminent organist and Bach 
authority to undertake a biography 
of Bach, this work is held in high- 
est favor by many experts. Dr. 
Schweitzer gives the history of Bach, 
such little as is known about him, 
and devotes the rest of his books, as 
do all other biographers, to his own 
comments on the compositions. And 
those comments, accordingly, have 


higher value than those of the other - 


biographies. For many of the docu- 
ments the Author refers the readers 
to the Spitta books. Price $12.00 
postpaid. 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 350 pages, many illustrations. 
The newest of the biographies (pub- 
lished in 1928). The Author has 
done a great deal of original research 
work in an effort to change some of 
the former suppositions and errors 
into facts, and he finds fault with 
each of the other biographers in 
turn; but if a single volume is to 
be relied upon for one’s knowledge 
of Bach this will unquestionably be 
the book. The Author takes less 
space to record his own opinions of 
Bach’s music and devotes more to a 
discussion of the facts of Bach’s life 
and surroundings. In turn he refers 
his readers quite freely to the Spitta 
works, though some of the docu- 
ments are reproduced in his own 
book—many of them, unfortunately, 
have not been translated out of their 
original German. Wherever a com- 
plete library of Bach is to be main- 
tained, we recommend Forkel for its 
historical value as being the first 
biography, Spitta for its complete- 
ness, Schweitzer for its peculiar 
interest because of its author’s po- 
sition as musician, and Terry as the 
latest book to date. Price $7.50 post- 
paid. 
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The Music of Bach 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


5 x 8, 104 pages. Written to supple- 
ment the Author’s biography. It 
deals with all Bach’s compositions in 
a broad and necessarily brief man- 
ner, but is distinctly a contribution 
to Bach literature and is recom- 
mended to those who do not own the 
Spitta and Schweitzer volumes. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Bach’s Organ Music 
By A. Eaglefield Hull 


5 x 8, 189 pages. Here is a book 
worth ten times its cost. It begins 
with very brief comments on Bach, 
adds the stoplists of ten organs 
intimately connected with Bach, and 
then goes into the organ compo- 
sitions alphabetically, each one iden- 
tified by thematic excerpts, and dealt 
with in a most interesting manner. 
We must remember that while many 
things can be stated as facts, many 
other statements can at best be con- 
sidered only as opinions. However 
here is a book dealing alphabetically 
with Bach’s organ compositions in a 
way that makes it worth ten times 
its cost. Every organist should own 
a copy and often refer to it. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 


duced they will be added to this page if found worthy of association with the works already listed here. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges— all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 


Box 467-Richmond Station-S. I. 
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Repertoire and Review 
Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY’S MEN’S CHORUSES 


It takes more than notes to make music, and Mr. Golds- 


worthy invariably adds it. Personally he seems more 
like a high-pressure production manager for Henry Ford 
or General Motors than like an artist and composer ; but 
judging by the product instead of the appearance he is 
one of our most effective composers of choral music. 
The following compositions for men’s voices are the 
product of an artist who is seeking musical beauty ; there 
isn’t a distorted measure in any of them. 

“MISSISSIPPI LOG RAFT SONG,” m. 4-p. cqu. me. dp. 
Ricordi, 1928, 15c. A rollicking song the men will put 
their whole hearts into—‘When the old man yells, ‘Let 
‘er rip!’” Every program needs diversion, contrast, 
spice ; here is some of it. 

“SKYBORN MUSIC,” 6p. m. 4-p. cqu. me. Ricordi, 1928, 
15c. Though the score says joyfully we prefer this one 
meditatively, soothingly, for the sake of the melody and 
harmony and peaceful mood. The section with theme in 
the first-bass will provide as lovely melody as any audi- 
ence can want. 

“SO SOFTLY SLEEPS MY LOVE,” 7p. m. 4-p. cqu. e. 
Ricordi, 1928, 15c. Based on “an old air of Juan Hid- 
algo.” Quiet, meditative, soothing. Very easy range 
for all voices. 

“TWILIGHT,” 4p. m. 4-p. cqu. e. Ricordi, 1928, 15c. 
Melody in the first-bass, easy range for all, music that 
goes well because it is music and makes everybody happy. 

With the exception of the Hidalgo arrangement we 
recommend these numbers most heartily. A hard-work- 
ing glee club will want to spend agonizing hours in prac- 
tice on impossible dissonances, difficult counterpoints, 
and all other tricks of the trade in music-making ; but to 
satisfy their own craving for music—not to mention also 
their public’s—they will find their real satisfaction more 
likely to come from doing one of these things. Perhaps 
in all choral forms the literature for men’s voices pre- 
sents greater structural difficulties and causes more pain 
in the ears of critical listeners than any other type of 
writing for the voice. It is painful to hear a group of 
amateur men struggle with compositions that are fit only 
for professionals; there is vastly more satisfaction in 
hearing music well done than in hearing pretentious 
music disastrously defeat the amateurs who wrestle with 
it. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 
BOELLMAN: RonpeE FRANCAISE 
The composer was an Alsatian, equally noted as organ- 
ist, violoncellist and composer. While of German ex- 
traction his training was French, and it may be safely 
stated that he surpassed his contemporary colleagues, 
whom Saint-Saens accused of worshipping strange gods, 
in establishing a typically French style. This French 
rondo is curious in that it is written, not in our major 
or minor mode, but in one of the medieval modes—the 
so-called Aeolian. It is played exclusively on white keys. 
—Dr. Caspar Kocu. 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY: Canyon Watts; 
WIND IN THE CHIMNEY: THE CAT. 
In Canyon Walls, the organist of Pomona College has 
presented a tone-painting of rocky height and awe-in- 
spiring chasms. Clokey’s harmonic idiom somewhat re- 
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sembles that of Cyril Scott in his fondness for seventh 
and ninth chords and his avoidance of the more common- 
place cadences. Fireside Fancies, a suite of seven pieces, 
shows the composer’s strong tendency to frank descrip- 
tiveness. It is program music, pure and simple, and in 
it the composer displays some striking rhythms and a 
neat sense of humor. Of this set, numbers 2 and 5 are 
probably the most original. The sound of wind sighing 
in the chimney is a perfect example of realism. The Cat 
is a fine piece of comedy; “she purrs, meows, take a sip 
of milk, and goes to sleep.”—MarsHALL BIDWELL. 
HARVEY B. GAUL: EASTER WITH PENNA. MORAVIANS 

This impressive work was published in 1928. Its mysti- 
cal atmosphere is brought about by the use of modal har- 
monies and the whole-toned scale while the closing sec- 
tion contains massive chords of great majestic effect. Mr. 
Gaul provides the following program note: “People who 
have visited the Pennsylvania Moravians, have been en- 
thralled with their Easter Daybreak services. Just be- 
fore dawn at Lititz, Nazareth, or Emaus, the village band 
goes to the cemetery. The town rises and follows, the 
band playing the old German hymns.”—MarsHALL 
BIDWELL. 

SIBELIUS: Betts or BERGHALL CHURCH 

Berghall is a suburb of Finland’s capital, Helsingfors. 
Its church is provided with a splendid set of tower 
chimes, playable from the organ. Finland’s foremost 
composer, Sibelius, was asked to write a melody in the 
national idiom, which he did one evening while sitting 
within the dusk of the belfry. It is a melody as severe, 
majestic and reposeful as the country which gave it birth. 
—Dr. Caspar Kocu. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 

The reviews in this column are written, not from the 
standpoint of one who is critically examining and pass- 
ing judgment on new things, but rather from the vantage- 
ground of one who surveys paths already trodden and 
who recalls by the aid of memory and notations the re- 
actions of himself and others to things which have been 
found good. The following works are suggested rather 
for October in keeping with the policy of this magazine 
in working that far in advance in its calendar and pro- 
gram suggestions. 

Edward Shippen BARNES: Petite Suite for Organ, 
Op. 23. 12p. 12 min. vmd. Durand or Boston Music 
Co., $1.60. Prelude, Pastorale, Meditation, Final. After 
the French manner and slightly acid in reaction, this little 
Suite may be used successfully for the short preludial 
recital, or the Pastorale and Meditation may be played 
as separate numbers. 

M. Enrico BOSSI: Chant du Soir, 4p. 4 min. e. 
Biedermann or Summy, 75c. One of the most charming 
little pieces imaginable, in flowing harmonic style and 
suggesting the peace and beauty of a summer’s evening. 
In the last page the reiterated tone on the dominant con- 
veys the impression of a distant bell, and indeed may be 
played on the Chimes if the organ has them. 

“William FAULKES: March E-flat, 6p. 5 min. me. 
Schirmer, 75c. After generations of organists have used 
the march as a form of composition suitable for postlude, 
some may still query, “Why a march?” At any rate this 
is a good march and it makes a good postlude. 

Arthur FOOTE: Cantilena in G, Op. 71, No. 1, 4p. 
7 min. vmd. Schmidt, 50c. This beautiful number is in 
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THE FIRST 
one hundred years 


When you realize that prominent organists have con- 
tinually and enthusiastically voiced their approval of 
Pilcher Organs for over one hundred years, it is safe 
to assume that the selection of a Pilcher is your guar- 
anty of satisfaction and the better part of wisdom. 
One of the more recent commendations received is 
from Samuel H. Quincy, organist, Temple Israel, 
Lawrence, L. I. He says: 





“The splendid three-manual organ which 
you installed in Temple Israel has _ re- 
mained in perfect condition and all the ex- 
ceedingly helpful mechanical devices work 
continually and perfectly. The beautiful 
voicing of the organ is particularly appeal- 
ing to all who hear it, and practically after 
every service I have interested listeners 
come to the organ loft, who are anxious to 
hear and see it at closer range. The string 
choir is exceptionally effective and the 
ethereal beauty of the Dulciana must be 
heard to be appreciated. The choir enjoys 
working with this splendid background, and 
we must thank you for a most beautiful 
creation.” 


Your inquiry is invited. HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, 
Incorporated, General Offices, Louisville, Ky., New 
York Offices, 11 West 42nd Street. 


PILCHER Organs 





You won’t have to go far if you want to see an Orgopio 
for a great majority of the prominent church, theatre and 
home organs depend for auality, volume and reliability upon 
this sturdy unit. 

In fact, three out of four of the organs installed last year 
use the Orgoblo. 

It’s an all-metal unit, made of rust resisting materials. It is 
quiet, compact and built to last for years. 

Our bulletins will give you the facts and we will gladly refer 
you to installations in your vicinity. 


DENCE 
<«<OxGOBLO> 


ORGAN POWER DIVISION @® 1333 
16-8-395 














M.P. MOLLER 


Extends a cordial invitation to all 


organists attending the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ORGANISTS 
CONVENTION 


to hear and to play the 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 


in the 


HALL OF RELIGION 


at the 


CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


and to familiarize themselves with the 
many new developments in mechanisms 
and tone which it contains. The console 
of this organ is built according to the 
measurements recently recommended 
by the American Guild of Organists, and 
affords an unusual opportunity for the 


organist to consider them by actual use. 


Make the Moller Offices in Chicago, 
Suite 1742 McCormick Bldg., 332 
South Michigan Ave., your head- 
quarters for appointments, mes- 
sages, etc. 
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classical style and should be in the repertoire of every 
organist. It is useful as prelude, if there is a quiet 
church, and is also good on a recital program. Since only 
the most elemental suggestions for registration are given 
by the composer, it requires some ingenuity to secure the 
best effect with any particular organ, be it large or small. 

W. GOLDNER, ar. N. H. Allen: Andante No. 1, from 
Suite, Op. 39, 3p. 3% min. me. Schirmer, 35c. Chiefly 
of melodic type and with an accompaniment that con- 
tributes to the interest of the number, this piece makes 
a good but unostentatious prelude. 

Aloys KLEIN: Meditation A-flat, Op. 16, No. 1, 3p. 
4 min. md. Schott or Schmidt, 60c. Also in Dr. 
CARL’S Masterpieces for the Organ, Schirmer. Of 
closely woven harmonic texture, yet melodious withal, it 
requires in the middle section a carefully worked out 
two-voice passage for the right hand, one voice in non- 
legato against an upper legato, which is very effective 
with registration for flutes as suggested. 

Alexander RUSSELL: Song of the Basket Weaver, 
5p. 4% min. e. J. Fischer & Bro., 5c. This number 
is the third of the set entitled St. Lawrence Sketches. 
The composer’s program-note states that “An old French- 
Canadian woman sits at the door of her cabin, singing a 
song of long ago, while her deft fingers fashion a basket 
of river grasses.” This idea has been carried out very 
beautifully in the music, sections of chromatic harmony 
in triplets, suggesting movement of water through the 
river-grasses, alternate with other sections of a simply 
harmonized melody. A very delicately registrated little 
number, the effectiveness of which will be lost in even a 
moderate degree of noise or confusion. 

Samuel Sebastian WESLEY: Andante in G, 
time) 4p. 5 min. me. 

Do: Andante E-flat, (2-4 time) 4p. 5% min. me. 

Do: Larghetto with Variations, F-sharp minor, 4p. 6% 
min. md. All by Novello, 75c each. The Larghetto is 
also found in Dr. CARL’S Masterpieces for the Organ, 
Schirmer. Melodious, written principally in four-part 
harmony, the atmosphere of these pieces is that of old 
English country churches. There is no hidden meaning 
to extract, no dramatic action to simulate, nothing to do 
but let the music tell, unhurriedly, its own story “of 
praise, of prayer, apart from earthly care.” 
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Hymntunes in Organ Music 


Alphabetical List of Hymntunes with Organ 
Compositions Written Around Them 
Compiled by HOWARD R. THATCHER 

Third Installment 


To Mr. Thatcher’s original list of a hundred compositions 
for organ built on hymntunes in one way or another, 
we have added a score or more listings for the sake of 
completeness. Hyphenated after the composer’s name 
are the key-letters indicating the publishers. Consult 
page 244 of the May issue for the full explanation of this 
key-letter system. 

“St. Anne” 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
Parry-hn, Choralprelude 
Silas-hn, Fantasia 
Wesley-hn, Studv 

“St. Bees” 
Calver-a, Choralprelude 
Lutkin-h, Transcription 
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“St. Columbia” 
Milford-co, Voluntary 
“St. Flavian” 
Farrar-co, Voluntary 
“St. George’s Windsor” 
Elvey-w, Come Ye Thankful People 
Loud-w, Laudate Domini 
Woods-hn, Variations 
“St. Gertrude” 
Burdett-a, Postlude 
Lemare-t, Transcription 
Pruyn-w, Festal Prelude 
“St. Kilda’ 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
“St. Louis” 
Faulkes-a, Paraphrase 
“St. Margaret” 
Diggle-w, Chorale Fantasia 
“St. Matthew” 
Wesley-hn, Study 
“St. Peter” 
Harold Darke-hn, Choralprelude 
Stewart-hn, Choralprelude 
“St. Stephen” 
Wesley-hn, Study 
“St. Sylvester” 
Burdett-a, Cradle Song 
“St. Thomas” 
Burdett-a, Postlude 
“Sardis” 
Beethoven, Romance G, Op. 40 (Violin) 
“Simpson” 
Ar. Martin-hn, As Pants the Hart 
“Stracathro” 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
“Toplady” 
Burdett-a, Meditation 
Mueller-W, Thou Art My Rock 
“Veni Emmanuel” 
Burdett-a, Meditation 
I-gerton-co, Voluntary 
“Vesper Hymn” 
Whitney-a, Vesper Hymn 
“Victory” 
Mueller-w, Paean of Easter 
“Vom Himmel Hoch” 
Bach, Fughetto and Fuga 
Bach-b, Christmas Pastoral 
Karg-Elert-jn, Cheral Improvisation, Op. 65 
Piutti-sp, Im 
Piutti-hn, Improvisation, Op. 15 
“Walsal” 
Noble-a. Choralprelude 
“Waltham” 
Farrar-co, Voluntary 
“Westminster” 
Wesley-hn, Study 
“Winchester New” 
West-hn, Choralprelude 
“Winchester Old” 
Farrar-co, Voluntary 
“Windsor” 
Macfarren-hn, Variations 
Wesley-hn, Study 
This completes the listings. With the cooperation of 
our readers the original list grew considerably so that our 
complete series has included 94 hymntunes upon which 
have been written 164 organ compositions as listed. This 
is not complete, nor even intended’ to be complete ; some 
works have been purposely omitted. 
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JERUSALEM YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WALDO H. HEINRICHS — General Secretary 


June 15th, 1933. 


Mr. B. G. Austin, Vice President, 
Austin Organ Company, 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


My dear Mr. Austin: 


I have your letter of June 2nd. The organ has been behaving 
marvellously, not only at the time of the dedication but ever since. 
It is a marvellous instrument. From the time that Rassmann 
erected the organ until it was first used, it underwent very diffi- 
cult conditions. There were workmen around the building, very 
heavy blasting outside, several times the console had to be moved 
and the interior decorators had to finish their job after the organ 
was installed. Then came the difficult process of fixing the perm- 
anent seats, then the final clean-up of the building. All of this was 
extremely hard on any instrument but this Austin organ has come 
through in absolutely perfect condition, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties. 

The tone is wonderfully fine and it retains its pitch perfectly. 
It has been successfully used with instrumental concerts, a band 
concert by the Seaforth Highlanders, for vocal purposes, for con- 
gregational singing, for five organ recitals and in every case has 
given the utmost satisfaction. We could not be more pleased with 
any instrument than we are with this. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Waldo H. Heinrichs. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 

—OCTOBER— 

6. Dudley Buck died, 1909. 

7. Frank E. Ward born, Wysox, Pa. 

8. Vierne born, Poitiers, 1870. 

9. Carl McKinley born, Yarmouth, Maine. 

9. Saint-Saens born, Paris, 1835. 

11. Paul Ambrose born, Hamilton, Can. 

11. Boellman died, 1897. 

12. Columbus becomes famous. 

17. Chopin died, 1849. 

18. Gounod died, 1893. 

19. Paul de Launay born, Paris, France. 

22. Franz Liszt born, Raiding, Hungary, 1811. 

24. Frances McCollin born, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30. Gustav Merkel died, 1885. 


Key to Publishers 


The present revision of our key-lettering system is due 
to the cooperation of the various publishers. Just as 
the publications of J. Fischer & Bro. are obtainable 
through dozens of other publishers, so also are foreign 
publications available through many American houses. 
But publishing a magazine is a business, not a philan- 
thropy, and it is our business to cooperate with those 
who cooperate with us; hence whenever any foreign 
publication is available through J. Fischer & Bro. or 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. or any other publisher whose 
name and address are perfectly well known to T.A.O. 
readers, it is but a matter of common sense to indicate 
that fact in this key-lettering system and enable our 
readers to secure such compositions without asking 
them to go to the trouble of searching out the address 
of some unknown firm. 

Our primary interest is simply to tell our readers 
who publishes a composition and where that composi- 
tion may be obtained in America. We shall greatly 
appreciate every possible correction of and addition to 
this list. We want the complete list to contain the 
name of every publisher of organ and choir music, 
and in addition indicate an American publisher able 
and willing to import from each given publisher. We 
are grateful to J. Fischer & Bro. and to Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. for their willingness to import direct from 
the 27 foreign houses as indicated. 

Consult this list merely to translate the key-lettering 
of the review and program columns; do not use it in 
sending programs to T.A.O. for those columns. In 
your programs write the full name of the publisher, 
thus: J. Fischer, or C. Fischer, or Ditson, or Schott 
Belgium, or Schott London, etc. 

In placing your orders with your dealer give him 
the name of the publisher as we give it in this Key to 
Publishers, and it may be of assistance to a local dealer 
to give him also the name of the American publisher 
through whom this list indicates the work may be 
secured. 

Wherever convenient do your share of cooperation 
by placing your orders with the publishers who help 
make this magazine possible; their names and ad- 
dresses will be found in the Directory in the back of 
each magazine. 

In all program columns the key-letters will be 
hyphenated next after the name of the composer. 

In the review pages and the columns of our Con- 
tributing Editors various methods may be in use, but 
ultimately we hope it may be found most convenient 
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and economical to use these abbreviations instead of 
the full names and hyphenate them next after the 
name of the composer—for the composer is helpless 
indeed without the publisher. 

This list differs from and displaces all former lists. 

The program columns of the current issues follow 
the key-lettering as indicated on page 244 of our May 
issue; the present revision will take effect in our Sep- 
tember columns. 

Wherever the first letter of a two-letter abbreviation 
is used alone to indicate an American publisher, that 
publisher can supply the publications of the firms thus 





linked to his key-letter. 


Once again, any and all revisions, corrections, and 
additions will be most gratefully received. 


a. Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
ab. Bayley & Ferguson 
ak. Banks & Son 

al. Lengnick & Co. 

ap. W. Paxton & Co. 

as. Stainer & Bell 

at. Schott & Co., London 
ay. Seyffart 

b. Boston Music Co. 

bt. Thompson 

bw. Winthrop Rogers 
c. Carl Fischer Inc. 

co. Oxford Univ. Press 
cp. Patersons Pub. 

d. C. C. Birchard & Co. 
dd. Deane & Sons 


e. E. C. Schirmer Mus. Co. 


ec. Chester 

es. Schlesinger’schen 

f. Sam Fox Publishing Co. 
fp. Keith Prowse & Co. 
g. G. Schirmer Inc. 

gf. Harold Flammer Inc. 
h. H. W. Gray Co. 

hn. Novello & Co. 

i. Harms Inc. 

il. J. H. Larway & Co. 
j. J. Fischer & Bro. 

ja. Anton Boehm & Son 
jb. Breitkopf & Hartel 

jc. Costallat et Cie 

je. G. Kothe’s Erben 

jf. F. E. C. Leuckart 

jg. Fritz Gleichauf 

jh. J. Hamelle 

jj. Junfermann’sche Buch. 
jk. Kistner Musikverlag 
jl. Leduc & Cie 

jm. A. Maier 

jn. Carl Simon 

jo. Otto Junne 

jp. H. Pawelek 

jr. W. Reeves 

js. Schott Freres, Belg. 
jt. L. J. Biton 

ju. Procure Generale 

jw. L. Schwann 

jz. “Sten” 

m. McLaughlin & Reilly 


ma. Wm. E. Ashmall Co. 


o. Oliver Ditson Co. 


p. C. W. Homeyer & Co. 


pf. Faith Press 


pp. Plainsong & Med. Soc. 


r. G. Ricordi & Co. 


s. Clayton F. Summy Co. 
sb. Rieter Biedermann 
sp. Peters Edition 

sw. Weeks & Co. 

t. Theo. Presser Co. 

ta. Alph. Leduc 

tf. Robert Forberg 

tj. John Church Co. 

tl. Laudy & Co. 

ts. B. Schott’s Soehne 
uc. Cressey & Allen 

ug. Gambel Hng. Mus. 
uk. Kranz 

ul. Lorenz Pub. Co. 
um. E. B. Marks Co. 

un. Concordia Pub. House 
up. Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
uw. White-Smith Mus.Co. 
vb. B. F. Wood Co. 

ve. Chappell & Co. 

vg. Augsburg 

vl. C. Harold Lowden Inc. 
vm. Com. Music Corp. 
vp. Com. Publication Soc. 
vr. Forster Music Pub. 
vs. Ed. Schuberth & Co. 
vu. United Lutheran Pub. 
vv. Vincent Music Co. 
vw. Willis Music Co. 

vx. Galaxy Music Corp. 
vy. Boosey & Co. 

xa. Augener Ltd. 

xb. Bach & Co. 

xc. Schroeder 

xd. A. Durand & Fils 

xe. Senart, Paris 

xf. Hoffman 

xh. Heugel, Paris 

xj. Jurgenson, Leipzig 
xl. H. Lemoine, Paris 
xm. Hammond, London 
xo. Bosworth 

xp. Edition Pizzi 

xr. Richault 

xs. Schola Cantorum 

xu. Curwen & Sons 

xw. Joseph Williams Ltd. 
z. Associated Mus. Pub. 
zb. W. Bessel & Co. 

zc. Choudens 

ze. Max Eschig & Cie 

zh. Hainauer 

zo. Bote & Bock 

zs. Simrock 

zu. Universal 
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Thayer 


A Biographical Sketch and List of Compositions of One of the Most Important 
Figures in Early American Organ History 


By LOUISE FRIEDEL THAYER 
In Memory of my Splendid Father 


pep? HITNEY EUGENE THAYER, eldest son of 

Perry and Charlotte (Taft) Thayer, was born 

in Mendon, Massachusetts, on December 11th, 

1838—“one pleasant winter evening about 

nine o'clock” (a family memorandum says). 

He was so frail a babe that he was laid aside as dead, 

and all efforts centered on saving the life of his young 
mother. 

Mendon in 1838 was included in the town of Black- 
stone. Some time between 1838 and 1843 a town division 
had taken place, so that the birthplace of Friewaldeau, 
born in January, 1843, is given as Blackstone, although 
he was born in the very same house and room as his 
brother Eugene. 

In 1845 the Thayers moved to Worcester and bought 
a farm on what is now known as Lovell Street. Here 
Delavan, the third son, was born in 1846. Except for 
three or four neighboring farms, the family was almost 
isolated. 

Gypsies often camped at South Worcester, and sold or 
traded stolen horses to farmers. Little Eugene was vast- 
ly interested in the gypsy camp—its boiling-pot hung on 
a tripod, the fortune-tellers, and other mysterious ad- 
juncts of this type of nomads. He had received parental 
discipline for running away to visit gypsies, but he was 
never effectually cured of this desire until the camp 
leader threatened to boil him for dinner in the camp- 
pot! 

In the days “befor’ de war” runaway slaves frequently 
passed through the lonely sections of Worcester, on their 
way north to Canada. Perry Thayer, an ardent abolition- 
ist, sheltered them for a night or so at a time, allowing 
them to sleep in the barn, and share the frugal family 
fare. On one occasion when Perry Thayer was far 
away from home, a huge negro appeared one evening be- 
fore the helpless but courageous little mother and her 
three children. 

_ Sambo was harmless enough until the following morn- 
ug, when he was seen sharpening a large butcher-knife 
on the grindstone. He forthwith announced his inten- 
tion of killing Mrs. Thayer and the three boys. He 
‘abored under a hallucination that “de Lord” had deputed 
him to do so and that he “sur’ must obey this command.” 


Mrs. Thayer, under promise of a good noonday dinner, 
persuaded him to defer his contemplated deed until after- 
noon. Eugene was secretly dispatched to, the nearest 
neighbors who at once drove to the police station, return- 
ing soon with four detectives. The latter, pretending to 
admire the big knife, quickly got it into their own hands 
and, flinging it far out of an open window, bound the 
negro hand and foot and took him to the insane asylum. 
Loud and piteous were the entreaties not to be sent back 
South to a Simon Legree. Mrs. Thayer baked pies and 
other good things to console him in his new captivity. 

Like most boys of that time, Eugene attended a village 
school of the old order: “readin’ and writin’ and ’rith-me- 
tic taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick”—persistent tardi- 
ness and other youthful misdemeanors punished by the 
same method. As the boy grew older and needed better 
schooling, the farm was temporarily rented out, and the 
family moved into town. 

Eugene’s first musical endeavors were confined to the 
guitar, on which instrument he accompanied his own 
voice to “Old Black Joe” and other song hits of that 
period! No previous musical talent had been known in 
the Thayer family. Grandfather Taft played a bass viol 
in the famous Chestnut Hill Meeting House, where hell- 
fire sermons were preached from its bare and forbidding 
pulpit. But old Arnold Taft was no Koussevitsky ; 
Eugene’s genius must have originated within himself. 

Fundamental music training was begun under Edward 
Cummings of Worcester, and later continued with John 
K. Paine of Harvard University, who prepared Eugene 
Thayer for European study. Leaving his beloved young 
wife with her own parents in Worcester, Eugene Thayer 
sailed for Germany in 1865 to take up his studies with 
Haupt and Wieprecht, world-renowned teachers. 

Haupt was a true exponent of the old German school 
of organ pedagogy: he was outwardly stern, seemingly 
cold, a severe critic, an exacting task-master, but at heart, 
kind and loyal. -His pupils gladly arose at five in the 
morning, if necessary, to get in sufficient organ practise, 
in an unheated church and on an old-fashioned tracker- 
action organ. It was worth a long voyage on a slow 
German liner to study with August Haupt and, in the 
vernacular of 1933, to get his o.k. on one’s musical ability. 
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Wieprecht ! bless his soul! a dear old German, fond of 
his pipe and stein of beer, director of the Royal Orches- 
tra, Berlin, immediate successor of the brilliant Meyer- 
beer-Wieprecht loved American Eugene, and Eugene 
adored him, and his memory! Under his masterly guid- 
ance an orchestral suite, STUDENTENZEIT, was composed 
by Thayer, thus entitled in memory of his gloriously 
happy student days. Its musical make-up is as follows: 
1, ALLEGRO con Brio; 2, CANONE; 3, MINUETTO; 4, CAN- 
ZONETTA; 5, Fucue. It has never been published in or- 
chestral form, each number having been transcribed as an 
organ solo and published as such. 

Thayer began his European recital tour in 1866. Let- 
ters of introduction having been given him by Haupt and 
Wieprecht to the leading musicians of Europe, he had no 
difficulty in gaining access to many noted organs. 

Among his happiest recollections was a visit to Robert 
Franz in Halle, Saxony—the birthplace of Handel. One 
of these days they strolled into the old Kirche where 
Handel had been organist. A new organ was being in- 
stalled, for the first time since Handel’s time. And 
Robert Franz was able to secure five keys—C to G of the 
organ on which Handel himself had played. These keys 
he presented to Eugene Thayer—who showed them in 
England, and was offered fifty pounds for them, which 
offer he refused, though sorely in need of money. (The 
writer has the organ keys in her possession). Franz 
also had in his own library the original manuscript of the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. The great master had 
entirely corrected it seven times from cover to cover. 
Thayer’s reverential delight was such, at being allowed 
to hold and examine this precious manuscript, that he 
wrote in his own diary: 

“Life is a grand Symphony: first, the composing, then 
the altering and correcting ; and, like Beethoven, he writes 
the best Symphony who corrects the most.” 

Moscheles, famous pianist, welcomed him cordially 
and kept him a guest for four days—playing much Bach 
and explaining his own widely known piano Etudes. 
Moscheles had personally known Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
and Beethoven, yet at seventy-one his playing was as 
fresh and vital as that of a much younger artist and his 
enthusiasm just as great. 

Then came the meeting with that marvelous violinist. 
Ole Bull. A friendship thus begun lasted for years, and 
when Ole Bull visited America, Eugene Thayer was his 
official accompanist. “Any one can do possible things,” 
said Ole Bull; “be an artist, and do impossible things.” 
Ole Bull’s improvisations, sometimes in four parts, were 
almost phenomenal, so great their variety, and always 
new. ; é 

The latter part of Eugene Thayer’s stay abroad was 
spent in England where he played on the organs in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on the 
great organ in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, where 
William T. Best was then organist. The night before 
sailing for home, Best gave a dinner in Mr. Thayer’s 
honor. “We sat down at 8:00 p.m. and rose from the 
table at 2:00 a.m.,” says his diary. 

After a stormy vovage, Thayer reached home safely, 
the only sad note of the whole time of his absence being 
the death of his tiny daughter, Maude, who was born 
while he was away, and who died two days after birth. 

The experiences of this European trip were never for- 
gotten and had an enormous influence on his subsequent 
musical life. 

Eugene Thayer returned to the United States at a time 
when the horrors of the Civil War and the subsequent 
assassination of Lincoln were still fresh in the minds of 
the American people. Having been rejected by a draft 
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board at the outset of the war, on account of weak lungs, 
Mr. Thayer had no part in hostilities. 

Boston in 1866 had already become a center of musical 
interest because of its famous Music Hall organ, opened 
in 1863. So much has been written of this instrument 
that it seems superfluous for me to add my further de- 
scriptions. Eugene Thayer was one of the six organists 
to play at its dedication, his number being the Great G- 
minor Fugue of Bach. To him, this organ became a 
veritable shrine of devotion and he took the greatest pride 
and delight in playing it to many hundreds of visitors in 
after years. 

Realizing a dearth of suitable teaching material for 
organ students, and a lack of selections such as could 
be played on small organ, Mr. Thayer at once turned 
his attention to composing and publishing compilations 
of this sort, to meet the ever-increasing demands. 

His OrGAN ScHOoL in five volumes (Ditson) has been 
widely used for two generations. Later, Thayer’s Or- 
GAN SCHOOL in four parts (Schmidt) was issued. In 
Book III of the Schmidt edition one finds Thayer’s bril- 
liant Concert FuGue in A-minor and also the much- 
loved Canon in E-flat originally part of Sonata 5. 

Variations being popular at this time, Mr. Thayer 
wrote on such themes as Nuremberg, Auld Lang Syne, 
Sicilian Hymn, Adeste Fidelis, and Pleyel’s Hymn. Most 
of these sets of variations were also arranged for four 
hands; indeed, many students’ recitals were closed with 
such a number, the pupil playing the second part—and 
proud enough was so fortunate a pupil! 

It is undoubtedly a fact that Eugene Thayer gave the 
first free organ recital in the United States; it was given 
in Boston on April 10th, 1869. An account of the recitals 
of that period was published in The American Organist 
for October 1931. The many thousands of free organ 
recitals given since that time prove the success of the 
movement. 

In those days all Protestant churches were closed dur- 
ing the week. It was felt that the organ recital might, 
perhaps, serve a double purpose of opening the church 
between Sundays, as well as educating church-goers and 
the public in general in the best organ literature of the 
day. 

Eugene Thayer played at the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian, Hollis Street, (which afterwards became Hollis 
Theater and at the famous “Old First.” 

Wishing to promote a spirit of camaraderie among his 
pupils, Mr. Thayer instituted the “Thursday Occa- 
sionals,” i.e. informal recitals given by the pupils for 
their friends at the organ studio whenever a Thursday 
evening was convenient for all. Among the best-known 
of these pupils were Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc. (after- 
wards director of the Toronto Conservatory, Canada), 
George W. Chadwick (director of the New England Con- 
servatory), Sumner Salter, J. Warren Andrews, J. 
Frank Donahoe, George Allen Kies, Isabella Graham 
Parker, and Wallace Goodrich. 

Lady organists were novelties at that time, yet several 
of Mr. Thayer’s lady pupils played most creditably the 
larger works of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, and 

MR. THAYER’S PROGRAM 
April 10, 1869, Boston 
Bach, Toccata F 
“With Verdure Clad,” Haydn 
Bach, Choral Variations, Ich Ruf zu 

Dir, and Gottes Sohn ist Kommen 
Mendelssohn, Son. 2: Adagio and Allegro 
“Spring Song,” Franz 
Thiele, Variations Af 
The vocal solos were sung by Miss E. L. Woodman. 
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EUGENE THAYER 
We believe this photograph was taken in 1885. 


became organists of wellknown churches. Miss Frieda 
Black, blind from childhood, mastered most of the above 


works. She would listen to perhaps two accurately- 
played readings of a fugue or sonata movement and 
forthwith practise it carefully, Eugene Thayer often 
played to these blind people, and nowhere did he have 
more appreciative or intelligent listeners. 

Summer music schools, verily the forerunners of to- 
day’s summer master classes, were, already becoming 
known, headed by that virtuoso and master of piano 
pedagogy, William H. Sherwood. In charge of the organ 
and theory departments was his loyal friend, Eugene 
Thayer, who as well played splendid organ programs to 
the faculty and student body and conducted a Question 
Box which was a source of information and fun. In 
fact, Mr. Thayer was called “the life of the school” be- 
cause of his genial disposition, natural wit, and interest 
in young people. Oftentimes summer students came to 
Boston, or later to New York City, to continue studies 
with the teachers met at these summer classes. 

The Thayer family home at Mt. Ida, Newton, was a 
place where students and friends were always welcome, 
and how much they enjoyed these brief visits! Here Mr. 
Thayer’s recreation was the care of the lawns and garden. 

He loved his children with a passionate devotion. 

As a tribute to his beloved Newton home he wrote 
REVERIE OF Homeg, and a violin and organ number, 
NottTuRnNo IN G: Mr. IDA. 
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Shortly before leaving Boston, Mr. Thayer was bap- 
tized at Grace Church, Newton, by the rector, Rev. 
George W. Shinn, Charles Edward Parker acting as wit- 
ness, and Mr. Thayer as sponsor for his own three chil- 
dren. The name Whitney had already been dropped 
years before, so that the only baptismal name received 
was Eugene. It is doubtful, however, if Eugene Thayer, 
brought up a Unitarian, and having been associated with 
this denomination for many years, ever fully grasped 
the meaning of his new-found religion—simple as it was 
in that day as compared to the Anglo-Catholicism of our 
own time. He often said his religion was between him- 
self and his Maker. 

Having received an appointment as organist from the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, he and 
his family moved to that city the following autumn to 
begin a new chapter in.the great experience called Life. 

At the time of Eugene Thayer’s coming to the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dr. John Hall, renowned 
for his brilliant preaching, was the pastor. A large Jar- 
dine organ stood in the gallery of the church, and, a small 
but excellent Roosevelt in the adjoining auditorium. On 
the latter organ Mr. Thayer gave his lessons and played 
for weekly services. 

He remained at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian five 
years, and then took his first position as organist of an 
Episcopal church, Holy Trinity, Harlem. Later, he had 
charge of the music in two smaller churches of that de- 
nomination. 

New York never appealed to Mr. Thayer as did Bos- 
ton; though less than three hundred miles from his be- 
loved Hub, his heart was ever in the city where he had 
attained fame as a player and teacher, and where he had 
made so many friends. 

Much time was now given to compositions: the com- 
pletion of Sonata 5, in C-minor (a posthumous publica- 
tion) which showed the great strides he had made in son- 
ata form; a set of organ variations of Opus 26 by Beeth- 
oven, dedicated to Mr. Thayer’s mother, and entitled, 
MATER IN MEMORIAM. 

In reply to an oft-asked question, “Did Eugene Thayer 
write for any other instrument than the organ?” it may 
be stated that he did write four or five violin numbers. 
One Notturno in G: Mr. Iba, has already been men- 
tioned; REVERIE AT EVENING, for violin and organ, its 
main theme being “Oft in the Stilly Night”; Mrinuetro 
in G-minor for violin and organ (truly reminiscent of 
Handel) and, best of all, A Trio (violin organ, piano) 
in C. Perhaps Mr. Thayer’s great friendship for Ole 
Bull and Gustav Danreuther inspired him to write for 
the violin. 

He was an enthusiastic promoter of congregational 
singing. His best-known anthem, “IMMANUEL,” was 
dedicated to his esteemed friend, Myron B. Whitney, 
bass, whose voice was of phenomenal range, enabling him 
to reach D below the bass staff. In 1886 the degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred on Mr. Thayer, by 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio, after a severe writ- 
ten test which he passed cum laude. Indeed, Dr. Thayer 
was coming into his own as a composer, and had he lived 
he would doubtless have far surpassed his previous 
efforts. 

However, his health failed him gradually ; one who had 
given so much for his profession, had to pay the inevit- 
able price of self-sacrifice—in this case the most cruel of 
all—loss of mentality from an over-taxed brain. The 
summer previous to his death had been a very profitable 
one with the Sherwood Summer School of Music at Bur- 
lington, Vermont. It was hoped that so congenial an at- 
mosphere, combined with the bracing mountain air of 
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lovely Lake Champlain, would restore his health and 
shattered nerves. Accompanied by Mrs. Thayer, he went 
to Burlington in June, 1889, but within a few days he 
took his own life in the hotel where they were staying. 
The tragedy cast a gloom over the School at which he 
had been so great a favorite. Mr. Sherwood wrote a 
splendid tribute to his beloved friend, and did everything 
possible for the bereaved family. A private funeral was 
held at Worcester, the full Episcopal rites being followed, 
as it was agreed that the lamented Dr. Thayer was in no 
way responsible for his last act. 

Eugene Thayer, Mus. Doc., is still remembered for his 
superb interpretations of Bach and others of the great 
masters, for the tremendous advances he made in his pro- 
fession, for his many fine organ compositions, but, far 
greater than all these, for his unwavering loyalty and 
untiring devotion to his fellow-men. “And now abideth 
these three: Faith, hope, and love; but the greatest of all 
is love.” 


Note: A few details should be recorded in addition to 
Miss Thayer’s data. The marriage took place Oct. 
8th, 1862, at the home of the bride, Miss Elizabeth 
Davis Eaton, in Worcester, Mass. The children 
were: Maude, deceased; Louise Friedel, author of 
our article; Charlotte Elizabeth, deceased; Mrs. 
Delevan Ray Nicholas, nee Helen Gertrude; and 
Arthur Frederick, now living in Detroit. 

Mr. Thayer died Thursday, June 27th, 1889, in Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

His positions were: Arlington Street Unitarian, 
Hollis Street, and the Old First, all in Boston; in 
September, 1881, he went to the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian, New York City, and such records as are avail- 
able indicate he continued there till May 1886, when 
he went to Holy Trinity Episcopal for one year. 

The first of his free organ recitals was given in the 
Hollis Street Church, Boston, which was the scene 
of five more, and then they were played in the Old 
First, on the Walcker organ. 

Should any of our readers have additional facts 
about Mr. Thayer’s career it would be a pleasure to 
record them in these pages.—Ep. 


COMPOSITIONS PUBLISHED 
Accurate records were not kept in the earlier days and 
it is therefore not possible to give complete data; 
however with the cooperation of the publishers repre- 
sented we give the list of published works with such 
dates of publication as are known 

ORGAN 

Andante and Variations, 1874, Ditson. 
Concert Sonata, No. 5, Cm, Op. 45, 1911, Schirmer. 
Fugue on God Save the Queen, 1874, Ditson. 
Grand Offertoire de Concert, Op. 5-1, Ditson. 
La Priere (Offertoire for Bassoon), Ditson. 
La Meditation Offertoire, Ditson. 
Sonata No. 1, Ditson. 
Variations Adeste Fideles, 1874, Ditson. 
Variations Auld Lang Syne, Ditson. 
Variations Nuremberg, Ditson. 
Variations Pleyels Hymn, 1874, Ditson. 
Variations Russian Hymn, 1874, Ditson. 
Variations Sicilian Hymn, Ditson. 

ANTHEMS—CHORUSES 
(All are published by Ditson unless otherwise noted.) 
Benedictus 
Cum Sancte and Credo 
Class Farewell 
Et Resurrexit 
For the Lord is a Great God 
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Gloria, First Mass. 
God bless our Native Land 
God is Our Refuge 
God is Love 
God my King 
Hearken unto my Voice 
He Maketh Peace 
How Sleep the Brave 
Immanuel (Schmidt) 
Let our Choir 
Lead Kindly Light 
Lord’s Prayer 
My Shepherd is my Living God 
Not unto Us O Lord 
O God our Lord 
O Native Land 
O Blessed is the Nation 
Pleasant are Thy Courts 
Praise ye the Lord 
Praise to God 
Quitollis and Quorum 
Sanctus and Credo 
Sing unto the Lord 
Sing to the Lord 
Sweet Day of Rest (Schmidt) 
Thou Crowneth 
We Praise Thee 
SONG 

Blessed be the Lord (Ditson) 

BOOKS—COLLECTIONS 
Art of Organ, 1871-1874, Carl Preufel, taken by Dit- 

son in 1887, copies still available. 
Organ School, 1880 and 1884, Schmidt, copies. still 
available. 

Organist Reliance 
Mass No. 1 
Pedal Studies 
Three Offertories 

MANUSCRIPTS: OrcGan 
Variations on Theme from Beethoven’s Op. 26 
Reverie of Home 

ORGAN AND VIOLIN 
At Evening 
Minuetto Gm 
Notturno in G: Mt. Ida 
OrGAN-PIANO-VIOLIN 
Meditation in C 
ORCHESTRA 
Studentenzeit Suite 
Marcia alla Turcia 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Wieprecht’s Fachletanz, for organ duet 
Handel’s Concertos 5 and 8 


Thayer Memories 


“Smite Them on Hip and Thigh till we Slay the 
Whole Army of Unbelievers”’ 
By SUMNER SALTER 

2RGAN PLAYING in this country as a depart- 

\ ment of musical art independent of its sphere 

in connection with religious service, received 

its most forceful stimulus if in fact it may not 

be said to date from the time of the dedication 

of the great Walcker organ in Boston Music Hall on No- 
vember 2nd, 1863. A group of no less than six organists 
combined in the program, consisting of Messrs. Benjamin 
J. Lang, George W. Morgan, John K. Paine, Eugene 
Thayer, Samuel P. Tuckerman, and John H. Willcox. 
This list included the best players in the country at the 
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time, Samuel P. Warren being then in Berlin, following 
the example of Paine in the study with Haupt and Wie- 
precht, who were then the supreme authorities in organ 
playing, Bach tradition, and instrumentation. Of these 
s:x men there is little doubt that Eugene Thayer stands 
out as the man who exerted a further-reaching influence 
upon the development of good organ playing in this 
country than that of any others of the group. 

’ Thayer had received a preliminary course of Haupt 
and Wieprecht from Paine and was regarded as a promis- 
ing virtuoso. Paine was soon to become established in 
a professor’s chair at Harvard University. In 1865 
Thayer went to Berlin for the personal guidance and in- 
spiration of Haupt and Wieprecht, and upon his return 
was acclaimed as the finest organist in the country. His 
fame was spread abroad by his appearances at the Boston 
Peace Jubilee in 1870 and 1872, and by free public re- 
citals. The free organ recital was with him a religion, of 
which he was the founder and his pupils zealous priests. 

As a young college student in the early seventies my 
hesitation in the choice of a profession was considerably 
lessened by brief contacts with a man of such strong 
character and high and moral purpose as well as musical 
eminence as Eugene Thayer. His personality attracted 
me and I proposed to devote one of my vacations to 
study with him. To a letter inquiring what he would 
think I might do in a short period of study during a 
vacation he replied: 

“You could do much in two months if you are a good 
worker. There are several ways to arrange for prac- 
tise. You could be able I think to fill a church position 
next fall. Should you decide to come let me know as 
long beforehand as possible, that I may accommodate 
you.” 

At this time Mr. Thayer was organist at the First 
Church, Berkeley and Marlborough Street, where a 
Walcker organ had been installed on which his lessons 
were given. In the following year he opened a studio 
in the new Odd Fellows Hall on Tremont Street, which 
I believe was the first private studio in the country to be 
equipped with an organ. This organ, built by Hutchings 
Plaisted & Co. of Boston, was of two manuals, with the 
following sixteen stops: 

Pedal: 16’ Principal, Bourdon; 8’ Violoncello. 

Great: 8’ Diapason, Stopped Flute, Dolce; 4’ Octave, 
Flauto d’Amore; 2 2/3’ Twelfth; 2’ Fifteenth, 2r Mix- 
ture. 

Swell: 16’ Bourdon; 8’ Violin Diapason, Salicional; 4’ 
Harmonic Flute; 8’ Oboe. 

There were also the usual unison couplers, four so- 
called Collective Pedals, and an hydraulic motor. 

To the organ bench of this instrument I betook myself 
in July, 1875, and became initiated into the mysteries of 
the Eight easy Preludes and Fugues. Mr. Thayer was 
at that time editing and publishing through the White- 
Smith & Co. The Organist’s Journal & Review and the 
Choir Journal & Review, besides getting out his ART OF 
ORGAN PLAYING in a compact set of five books of instruc- 
tion, devoted largely to reprints of standard examples of 
organ literature. 

My short period of study bore fruit in the shape of an 
engagement at the Congregational Church at Amherst, 
where my enthusiasm was warm enough to offset the 
freezing temperature of an unheated church on many 
days of the following winter. Being duly impressed by 

the doctrine of free organ recitals as the philanthropic as 

well as professional duty of a serious-minded organist I 

gave my first recital in June with some simple selections 

from Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Hesse, and 

Thayer. On sending to Mr. Thayer a program with a 
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brief press notice I got back from him the following 
characteristic note: 

“Dear Salter: I told you so! Smite them on hip and 
thigh till we slay the whole army of unbelievers. Good 
program, and do it some more. Three cheers and best 
regards of yours truly, Eugene Thayer. Wish you would 
send me your photograph; want it for the gallery of or- 
gan recital fellows; do it.” 

He was habitually terse, inclined to epigrammatic ex- 
pression, and not given to detailed analysis. For example, 
about touch and the necessity for precision in finger ac- 
tion his prescription was: 

“The fingers must go down decidedly; they must stay 
down DECIDEDLY, and must come up DECIDEDLY.” 

Concerning Thiele, when the time came for wrestling 
with the A-flat Variations and the Concertsatz in E-flat 
minor, he said: 

“Tho’ it was a pity the poor man died so young” 
(speaking of his death at the age of 32) “if he hadn't 
he would probably have been the death of many organists 
trying to play what he might have written.” 

Owing to a not unnatural interpretation of the meaning 
of the word anthropomorphic, he applied it to the E-flat 
minor Concertsatz as a man-killing piece, not only on ac- 
count of its tragic tonality, but more especially because 
of its ponderous movement and general portentous con- 
tent. 

Mr. Thayer’s relief and diversion from professional 
affairs was his fondness for the philosophical specula- 
tions of Schopenhauer, Swedenborg, Spinoza and others, 
coupled with studies in astronomy. His home on Mt. 
Ida at Newton, seven miles out of Boston, afforded a 
favorable spot for a good-sized telescope, about which it 
gave him and those privileged to enjoy a night’s visit with 
him the greatest pleasure to gather in observation and 
discussion of the “music of the spheres” as well as gen- 
eral questions of life’s mysteries. His worship of naturé 
was devout and thoughtful, as was illustrated in his 
solemn study of Niagara Falls which he maintained gave 
forth the fundamental D as the primal tone of the uni- 
verse. In this theory it is said that his belief afterward 
received the support of experiments conducted on the 
spot by expert scientists. 

That I have shared with hundreds of others in the 
blessings of Eugene Thayer’s far and wide influence has 
ever been to me a cause of hearty thanksgiving. 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
The Last Days of One of the World’s Greatest 
Organ Composers 
By KITTY I. A. KARG-ELERT 
. o4EAR FRIENDS: On Sunday, April 9th, 1933, 
iz Sigfrid Karg-Elert departed from us. To the 
" tolling of Palm Sunday chimes at a quarter of 
two in the afternoon he fell asleep serenely 
and peacefully. For an entire year he had 
suffered from severe heart trouble in touching patience. 
On the 4th of April 1932 he had arrived back home in 
the Fatherland, sick and exhausted. 

Without his or our knowledge he had begun his jour- 
ney to America as a very sick man; it was really a miracle 
that he was able to carry on as he did. On his return a 
severe cold led him to consult his physician on April 22nd, 
for the first time in a year. The diagnosis gave us con- 
cern. In spite of financial conditions, thanks to the kind 
and sacrificial spirit of some true friends in the U.S.A. 
he was enabled to have the best possible care and medical 
attention at the City Hospital, under the care of the best 
heart specialist. 
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His condition became steadily worse during the night 
of May 8th-9th and it seemed as though the end had 
come. However it proved a memento mori. Very gradu- 
ally he rallied. After that night he stopped smoking 
cigarettes entirely, and this enabled the weakened heart 
to become stronger. 

In August, thanks to the aforementioned financial as- 
sistance, he sought a sanatarium for heart patients. He 
was no longer able to walk; helpless and miserable, he 
was wheeled around in an invalid-chair. 

An improvement resulted from this four-weeks’ cure, 
and on returning home this incredibly industrious, never 
tired man sat down at his desk and resumed work. He 
composed some new choralpreludes, wrote a book on 
theory, and believed that he was cured. 

3ut he had overestimated his strength; he became ex- 
hausted, asthma and terrible heart spasms tortured him 
anew. Restless and tired, unable to sleep at night, he sat 
in his chair, a victim of sheer exhaustion, not able to 
work or even read. A period of severe prostration fol- 
lowed. Eyery night the physician came and injected 
morphine, each time a larger dose, as his system gradu- 
ally became so accustomed to the drug that small dose 
no longer had any effect. 

More suffering followed when it became necessary to 
withdraw this sedative for fear he would become a mor- 
phine addict. Gradually his craving for the narcotic 
ceased, but saving natural sleep did not come. 

Often he would say: ‘‘Soon I will be at the point where 
I was some weeks ago, and then comes the 9th of May. 
I am going down slowly and relentlessly.” The end came 
a month sooner than he expected, April 9th. 

In February 1933 he had the first stroke of apoplexy ; 
the left side of his face became paralyzed, his speech 
was indistinct, but he could walk and move about. In 
the middle of March more strokes followed; he ate very 
little and sat apathetically in his chair at the window. 
Two weeks before his death he became delirious, and was 
unable to help himself in any way. Softly the twilight 
of life faded as he passed into the Great Beyond. 

His last great joy was his tour of America. He was 
so thankful for your love and admiration; he enjoyed 
the beauties of your country as only on artist and a 
romanticist could absorb them. Dear friends, all of you 
who have known him personally, all of you who love his 
music: Keep faith, remember him in love, honor his 
memory. 

Translated from the original German 
by Dr. Oscar E. Schminke 


ADDENDA 
“T do not know if you are aware,” writes Dr. Schminke, 
“that I studied with Karg-Elert for a short time, not com- 
position but organs and things in general. He played a 
lot of his music to me on the piano. The instrument with 
which he was most familiar was a very highly-developed 
type of reed ‘organ’ called in German ‘Kunstharmonium.’ 
He improvised for me on this instrument in a most tem- 
peramental and orchestral style. I found him very kindly 
and sociable in manner, a keen observer of modern trends 
in music, possessed of a brilliant mind and an effervescent 
and at times highly explosive temperament. Despite his 
neglect by the Germans, I never heard him utter bitter 
or resentful words about his compatriots. After return- 
ing to America, I passed on his address to Lynnwood 
Farnam and some other of his disciples in this country.” 


—KARG-ELERT PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Miss Karg-Elert requests us to announce that owing to 
economic conditions over which she has no control she 
is unable to comply with the many requests of the Ameri- 
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SIGFRID KARG-ELERT 
“T send too a picture of my dear father, made when the 
body lay in state in his studio; perhaps you will re- 
print it.” One of the world’s great creative artists 
rests from the labors that made his studio a shrine to 
countless lovers of organ music everywhere. 


can friends of her distinguished father for recent por- 
traits, but she has made arrangements with a Leipzig 
photographer to supply small enlargements of photo- 
graphs she herself took of her father. Her list includes: 
In his studio, Leipzig. 

Spring, Leipzig. 

At the Kimball Organ, Chicago. 

In the street, Lincoln, Neb. 

In El Paso, New Mexico (?) 

Bad Steben, Germany, August 1932. 

During his illness, March 1933. 

Lying in state in his Studio, April 9, 1933. 

San Francisco, February 1932, with his daughter. 
10. Bad Steben, August 1932, with his wife. 

These photos can be had at a cost of 60c each which, for 
Miss Karg-Elert’s convenience, should be remitted only 
by money-order payable in Germany. 

There is no question but that Sigfrid Karg-Elert will 
live through his music for another century. Every or- 
ganist who plays any of his lovely compositions owes 
the composer a debt of gratitude, and incidentally no 
doubt the sales of these photographs taken by the com- 
poser’s daughter might represent at least a small margin 
of profit and thereby constitute a token of appreciation 
of his contribution to the world of organ literature. 


SOD WW 
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The Greenbrier 


Music in the Halls of Pleasure at White Sulphur Springs where 
Organ Recitals are Given Thrice Daily 


By ALICE ELIZABETH GASAW AY 


GREAT resort of the 
present day is more than 
a hostelry ministering to 
the physical comfort of its 
guests, more than a great 
sports center offering every facil- 
ity for recreation. It must af- 
ford. gratification for the senses, 
touch the aesthetic sensibilities, 
appeal to the love of beauty. Meet- 
ing this demand, orchestras have 
long supplied music as a part of 
hotel entertainment. Beautiful pic- 
tures, exquisite sculpture have 
adorned the luxuriously appointed 
drawing rooms of the great palaces 
of pleasure. Within the past few 
years some of the world’s finest 
hotels have added organs, and 
organ recitals are a part of their 
daily programs. One of the finest 
hotels in America to recognize the 
beauty and propriety of organ 
music for hotel use was The 
Greenbrier at White Sulphur 


= 


Springs, West Virginia, and when 
reconstructed and enlarged in 1931, 
the new building was designed to 
include an organ, a Moller was in- 


stalled, and organ concerts are 
given three times daily by Mr. 
Harry W. Campbell. 

The Greenbrier is more than a 
hotel. It is the apotheosis of the 
highest traditions of hospitality, 
with a brilliant and colorful history 
stretching backward over a hun- 
dred and fifty years. Beginning in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century with the discovery of the 
curative properties of its waters, 
White Sulphur Springs soon be- 
came famed as a spa. Cotton 
planters and tobacco kings arrived 
from the South with retinues like 
those of feudal lords, their women- 
folk, famed for their beautiful 
fragility, risking health on the long 
and uncomfortable journey rather 
than miss a season at “The Queen 
of Springs.” After the Civil War 
it became the rendezvous of 
national society. For the younger 
generation it was a Vanity Fair, 
where the most beautiful ladies of 
. the South came to hold their court 
of love and display their charms 
to the eligibles of the day. It was, 
as well, the meeting place of 
leaders in the affairs of the nation, 
to which statesmen, diplomats, and 
men high in public life gravitated 
by common consent. 


continental. 


Drawn by the charm of the in- 
comparable spot in the West Vir- 
ginia hills, the Presidents of the 
United States began to make their 
summer homes at White Sulphur 
Springs, and a white-pillared cot- 
tage on the brow of the hill, later 
to be known as the Presidents’ 
Cottage, became the summer capi- 
tal of the nation. There Andrew 
Jackson lived in the early 1830's, 
and a little later, Van Buren, 
came to White Sulphur Springs 
for the deer hunting which diverted 
his mind from the trouble that op- 
pressed him at a time of severe 
financial stress. Tyler spent his 
honeymoon there. Taylor, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Buchanan, Grant, 
Arthur, Harrison, Taft, and Wil- 
son were guests in later years. 
General Robert E. Lee spent three 
summers at White Sulphur 
Springs, and the memories of those 
who knew him during these visits 
are rich with the recollections of 
his personality. They remember 
him, wearing his old grey coat and 
battered hat, riding the trails on 
Traveller, or moving about the 
parlors, surrounded by his old 
comrades or new-found friends, 
pleasing everyone with his genial 
sensitiveness and the lightness of 
his spirit. The Presidents’ Cot- 
tage has now been made into a 
museum, the walls of its rooms 
covered with murals depicting in 
colorful panorama incidents in the 
life of General Lee. Filled with 
relics of early days, it is now a 
shrine for those drawn by the lore 
and legend of the Old South. 

The New Greenbrier is highly 
fitted to carry on the gracious tra- 
ditions of White Sulphur Springs. 
White, tall-columned and majestic, 
set against the deep green of the 
forest, it has a stately colonial 
beauty. Priceless paintings adorn 
its walls; museum pieces from the 


collections of the country’s con- 


noisseurs fill its drawing rooms. 
About it is an atmosphere that is 
It is a cosmopolitan 
rendezvous of society and fashion, 
of art and letters. The panorama 
of its life is colorful and brilliant ; 
the home of distinguished states- 
men and diplomats, it has a com- 
munity interest in music, literature, 
art and public affairs. 

Inasmuch as the building was 
designed to include an organ, the 
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location of the instrument is ideal. 
The room in which the console is 
placed is in reality a great landing 
of the stairs, a mezzanine floor 
midway between the lower lobby 
and lounge floor, which is a long 
series of drawing rooms. The 
location on a mezzanine floor made 
possible an ideal placing of organ 
chambers and mechanism, elimin- 
ating motor vibration and restrict- 
ing the music to the lounge section 
of the hotel, guaranteeing that the 
music reach the furthest corners 
of the lobbies. The organ room 
itself looks out on the sun-flooded 
terraces of the hotel, and there tea 
is served during the afternoon con- 
certs. 

Mr. Harry W. Campbell, who 
has been organist at The Green- 
brier since 1931, was born in 1902 
in a small New Jersey town, start- 
ing the study of music at the age 
of eight, the piano being his first 
instrument. The organ always at- 
tracted him but ultimately the 
understanding of the beauty of 
tcne quality bred in him a desire 
to learn to play it. He had his 
first lessor; when he was thirteen, 
and later studied with Womer, 
Franckle, and Russell King Miller. 

The cosmopolitan character of 
The Greenbrier clientele demands 
that the organist have a large 
repertoire. As people come to 
White Sulphur Springs from all 
over the globe, Mr. Campbell has 
in his library compositions from 
every country, so that upon re- 
quest he is able to play selections 
familiar to foreign visitors as well 
as those familiar to American 
guests. Hotel organ recital work 
includes every class of music and 
he plays the works of Bach, Dupre, 
Handel, Guilmant, and Widor, as 
well as the works of light and 
grand opera composers. He alse 
plays light and heavy concert 
numbers originally written for 
orchestra, transcribed for organ, 
and he transcribes many of these 
himself. Upon many occasions he 
is asked to play light popular 
music, and if the request happens 
to be for a fox-trot or a selection 
of sensational nature, he arranges 
it in such a way that it is adapted 
to the organ and never plays it in 
a manner to offend those whose 
tastes call for more serious music. 

Concerts are given at The 
Greenbrier three times daily, from 
10:30 to 11:30 in the morning, 
from 4:30 to 5:30 in the afternoon 
when tea is served in the organ 
room, and from 7:30 to 9:00 in the 
evening, when guests stroll out 
from dinner, gather in the beauti- 
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ful drawing rooms and listen to 
the magnificent music of the organ 
echoing through the stately halls. 
Mr. Campbell frequently conducts 
tours through the organ chambers, 
extending invitations to guests to 
go with him, to learn the details of 
the various parts of the organ and 
their functions. He finds that most 
people are greatly interested, many 
of them never having seen the in- 
side of an organ and looking upon 
the opportunity of investigation as 
a rare treat. 

SOME PROGRAMS 
*Wagner, Gebet des Rienzi 
‘Scharwenka, Minuet Ef 
Debussy, Claire de Lune 
Harding, Out of Twilight 
Campbell, Golden Dreams 
Yon, l’Organo Primitivo 
Verdi, Trovatore Selections 
Kreisler, Apple Blossoms Selec- 

tions 
*Kramer, Concert Prelude Dm 
Rachmaninoff, Serenade 
Friml, Echoes of Spring 
Cui, Orientale 
Thome, Gavotte and Musette 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
Ghys, Air du Roi Louis 8 
Verdi, Traviata Selections 
*Chopin, Military Polonaise 
Nevin, Day in Venice 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Puccini, Butterfly Selections 
Kreisler, Londonderry Air 
Mac Murrough, Macushla 
Herbert, Selections 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Barnes, |’Escarpolette 
Saint-Saens, The Swan 
Gabriel-Marie, Serenade Badine 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 
Paderewski, Menuet 
Spiritual, Deep River 
Foster, Old Kentucky Home 
Spiritual, Angels done Changed 
Mascagni, Cavalleria Selections 
*Clewell’s Suite 
Romberg, Maytime Selections 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 
Ponce, Estrellita 
Hamblen, Dusk in a Garden 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Wagner, Lohengrin Selections 
*Saint-Saens, Deluge Prelude 
Mozart, Minuet 
Speaks, Sylvia 
Del Riego, Homing 
Verdi, Traviata Selections 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Kreisler, Apple Blossoms Sel. 
The Sunday evening programs 
are handsomely printed in color; 
the organ builder is given credit 
on each program. 
Mr. Campbell is one of the fine 
artists in hotel organ recital work 
and says that it becomes more and 
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MR. HARRY W. CAMPBELL 
at the Moller organ in the magnificent Greenbrier hotel at White Sul- 
phur Springs in West Virginia where he plays many hours each day for 


the entertainment of the guests. 


more fascinating. It is his opinion 
that within the next few years 
there will be a great number of 
organs installed in various hotels 
throughout the country. Organ 
music is the newest phase of hotel 
entertainment. It is a delightful 
addition to the daily program of a 
resort and one that guests are re- 
ceiving with great enthusiasm. 


4S 

—COMPOSERS’ TRENDS— 
Peabody Conservatory publishes an 
interesting series of graphs on the 
frequency with which various com- 
posers’ names have appeared on the 
Friday Peabody concerts over a 
period of 40 years, from 1890 to 
1930. 

Mendelssohn was at his highest in 
1900, his lowest in 1918, and has 
maintained a fair average, slightly 
declining. 

Chopin has held a high ave.age 
persistently, with slight tendency to 
decline now. 


Schubert gained steadily, reached 
a peak in 1915, declined a little, and 
again seems to be mounting. 

Mozart has held a steady course 
through the entire period, ending al- 
most as high as he began. 

Beethoven mounted from 1890 to 
1901, met another peak in 1911, an- 
other and higher in 1924, with con- 
siderably higher position in 1930 
than in 1890. 

Brahms has climbed steadily, with 
some sharp peaks, ending higher 
than he began. 

Bach began fairly low, mounted 
steadily, had a mild set-back in 
about 1919, and ended about three 
and a half times higher than he be- 
gan—by far the best record of them 
all. 

—N.C.A.G.O.— 
The North Carolina officers for the 
coming year are Frederic Stanley 
Smith, dean; George M. Thompson, 
subdean; Miss Elizabeth Brewer, 
secretary; Miss Mary F. Cash, 
treasurer. 
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Marcel Dupre 


Something About the Recitals, Improvisations, and Compositions 
of the Distinguished French Organist 


—"N OCTOBER, 1921, Mr. 
Walter Squire first intro- 
duced Mr. Marcel Dupre to 
America, reporting his per- 
formance in ten weeks of 

the entire organ works of Bach, all 
from memory, played on the 2m in 
the Paris Conservatory. Now he 
is to return to America, thanks to 
the management of Mr. Bernard 
R. LaBerge, for his sixth Ameri- 
can visit, on tour from Oct. Ist to 
Nov. 21st; this time his personal 
friends have an added pleasure for 
Madame Dupre will accompany 
her husband throughout his tour. 

Many distinguished visitors have 
toured our country and displayed 
their art and every one of them has 
been appreciated and has added 
something valuable to our knowl- 
edge and practise of organ-play- 
ing; .but among them all Mr. 
Dupre occupies a unique place. He 
has visited us more frequently and 
is better known personally, and 
his character is such that wher- 
ever he is better known he is also 
the more greatly admired. He is 
a charming personality, and genu- 
ine. His genuineness is attested 
also by the warm friendship be- 
tween himself and the late Lynn- 
wood Farnam; here were two real 
friends. 

The thing that put Mr. Dupre’s 
recitals across was his improvising 
which was nothing less than as- 
tounding. There is much argu- 
ment, and always will be till the 
test is made, as to how his impro- 
visations would look on paper if a 
dozen of them were to be recorded 
on an automatic autographic- 
player and then transcribed ; but ir- 
respective of the answer to that, 
his improvisations are astounding 
and satisfy the ears of laymen and 
critics alike—so a technical analy- 
sis could add nothing to the glory 
of his achievement. Incidentally, 
I believe Dr. Alexander Russell 
was responsible for Mr. Dupre’s 
first improvisation and—much to 
Mr. Dupre’s personal opposition— 
for the request that an improvisa- 
tion be a part of every recital. 

For the first improvisation in 
America, Dr. Russell had requested 
a half-dozen themes from eminent 
organists. When the time came 
for the improvisation, Dr. Russell 
called Mr. Dupre to the stage 


again and presented him with the 
slips of paper upon which the 
themes were written. 


These Mr. 





Dupre took to a desk at the side 
of the stage; after studying them 
a minute or two he arranged them 
in the order in which they would 
work best in his improvisation, 
transcribed them into properly-re- 
lated keys, wrote them all down on 
a small piece of manuscript paper, 
took that piece of paper with him 
to the console and played for 
about half an hour, as I recall it. 

Immediately at the close of the 
recital he autographed his copy of 
these themes, the copy from which 
he played his first American im- 
provisation, and that memento 
now adorns the editorial office of 
1. ee 

Incidentally, improvisations have 
since been turned into farces on 
many occasions because the musi- 
cians who have contributed the 
themes have tried to “stunt” the 
whole performance by giving im- 
possible themes, and such a stunt 


MR. MARCEL DUPRE 
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is ridiculous, to use the mildest 
word I can think of. When an 
artist like Mr. Dupre, or any 
other, undertakes to improvise in 
public his given themes should be 
of the very highest character it is 
possible for any lesser musician to 
write, and when they take their 
tasks in any less worthy sense they 
do a grave injustice to the organ 
world. 

Any organist who has_ never 
heard Mr. Dupre will gain a new 
conception of the art of organ 
playing and be thoroughly thrilled 
when he hears one of his impro- 
visations in complete sonata form, 
in four or five movements—which 
is the form used in former tours. 
The experience will be a source of 
inspiration for many months, and 
worth more than the cost of a 


hundred-mile trip to hear him. 
Such an occasional exhilaration 
raises one above the humdrum 


daily routine and makes his own 
art worth much more to him. 

“It makes me _ very happy,’ 
writes Mr. Dupre, “to hear that 
my return to America is awaited 


’ 








and the organ upon which he played from memory in ten recitals the 
entire organ works of Bach. This is the organ in Organ Hall of the 


Paris Conservatory. 
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with pleasure. As for me, I am 
supremely happy to return to you 
and feel ready once more to give 
your dear country the best of my 
art and of myself.” 

In answer to a request for in- 
formation about his programs, Mr. 
Dupre wrote: 

“As for my programs, I have 
not quite decided about them, as I 
am learning some new works and 
still hesitate about some of those 
which are already in my repertoire. 
But I know that I will certainly 
play some of my Seven Pieces as 
well as a few of the Chorales from 
the 79 Chorales and also some 
Stations from The Way of the 
Cross—perhaps the entire work on 
some special occasion. I will play 
too a composition of Arthur 
Poister who worked organ and 
composition with me in Paris a 
few years ago and who is one of 
your very gifted organists.” 

Mr. Dupre has already played 
275 recitals here, and up to the 
spring of the present year 952 re- 
citals abroad—his career as virtu- 
oso began in 1920, and with the 
recitals to be played between June 
and October his total record of 
European recitals will be about a 
thousand. 

“T hope,” writes Mr. Dupre, “to 
have my new home organ at 
Meudon ready, or rather not ex- 
actly my new organ but Guil- 
mant’s organ which I have in- 
stalled in my Hall at Meudon. It 
was mechanical and had _ three 
manuals and twenty-eight stops. I 
keep those which are beautiful, 
just as they are, but am having 
the organ electrified, a fourth 
manual added with six Solo stops, 
so that the number of stops will 
be carried to thirty-four. The 
work was commenced a_ few 
months ago by the Cavaille-Coll 
firm and will likely be completed 
by September.” 

Since Mr. Dupre’s first visit to 
America he has gained increased 
fame as a composer. The complete 
list of organ compositions is here- 
with reproduced. In this list the 
publishers are indicated ‘by first 
letters: Durand, Gray, Leduc, 
Novello, Senart. 

3 preludes and Fugues, Op. 7, 1. 

Scherzo, Op. 16, L. 

15 Versets pour les Vepres, Op. 

18, n. 

Cortege et Litanie, Op. 19, 1. 

Variations Vieux Noel, Op. 20, 1. 

Suite Bretonne, Op. 21, 1. 

Symphonie Passion, Op. 23, 1. 

Laments, Op. 24, 1. 

“Symphony” Gm, for organ 
9 


orchestra, Op. 25, s. 


and 
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MR. MARCEL DUPRE 
and the organ in the Trocadero, Paris, upon which he played for the 
first time his new Chemin de la Croix, in March, 1932; this new compo- 
sition consists of fourteen movements and takes fifty minutes for per- 
formance. 


Second “symphony” (organ), Op. 
26, S. 

7 Pieces for Organ, Op. 27, g. 

79 Chorales, Op. 28, g. 

Chemin de la Croix, Op. 29, d. 

Two books are also published: 
Method for Organ, 1. 

Traite d’Improvisation a l’Orgue, 1. 

And in ms. there is a— 

Ballad for piano and organ. 

Such a list of compositions al- 
most inclines us to view Mr. 
Dupre on this visit as a great com- 
poser rather than a great virtuoso, 
but a happier compromise is to 
acknowledge him rightly as both 
and accord him a cordial welcome 
for the impetus he will give to the 
organ as a concert instrument in 
the eyes of the great American 
public. In handling the tour of 
such an artist, Mr. LaBerge is not 
offering competition with Ameri- 
can recitalists but is sowing origi- 


nal seed and reaping an original 


harvest that is not yet open to 
native talent. With Mr. Dupre 
here, this great crop of engage- 
ments is ready to be harvested; 
without him, the crop never ripens 
for any of us. 

There was a day when the organ 
recital program had to make con- 
siderable concession in order to 
make new friends, but as Mr. 
Gunther Ramin’s tour has proved, 
the organ recital has already been 
cultivated to such extent that little 
or no concession need be made by 
the outstanding virtuosi, and a 
of splendid literature, 


program 


such as Mr. Dupre will present, 
will be a powerful factor for the 
good of all of us, especially when 
it is coupled with such a dynamic 
presentation as his improvisations 
in extended sonata form.—T.S.B. 


42 
—GUILD EXAMS.— 
Out of 19 candidates the following 
14 secured the Fellowship certifi- 
cate: 

Balshaw, Clifford E. 

Bartley, Irving D. 

Bender, Laura Louise 

3ryan, Arthur C. 

Bryan, James E. 

Carman, Charles P. S. 

Daltry, Joseph S. 

Fenton, Clara H. 

Frank, Lawrence S. 

Riseborough, Mrs. Berniece 

Spelman, Leslie P. 

Stark, Brayton 

White, Florence 

Wilde, Mrs. Mildred C. 

Mr. Daltry made highest place 
at 89%. Out of 74 Associate can- 
didates 35 passed; highest mark 
was made by Mrs. Anne V. Mc- 
Kittrick. 


—RESPONSIBLE 
“T am a devoted lover of music; I 
give organs to churches, or help 
churches to get organs, because I am 
willing to be responsible for every- 
thing the organs say, although I 
could not be responsible for all that 
is said from the pulpit.” 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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Austin’s New Magnetic- Valve 


The Inventor Describes the Principle and Operation of a Valve 
that Eliminates Pneumatic-Motors from the Chests 
By B. G. AUSTIN 


pe HILE the idea of direct 

electric organ action is 

old, a new type of mag- 

netic valve has been in- 

vented and developed 

by the writer. A patent has been 

applied for, assigned to the Austin 

Organ Co. and broad claims have 

been allowed. In this invention a 

curved armature is used attached 

to a string of leather so that in its 

operation the valve nort is opened 

by a rolling motion rather than a 

direct lift, thus requiring a mini- 

mum amount of energy in opera- 
tion. 

The advantages are: first, a 
material decrease in_ electrical 
energy, avoiding destructive spark- 
ing of contacts, and the use of 
large generators and heavy wiring ; 
second, a valve noiseless in opera- 
tion, as it opens and closes with a 
gradual roll rather than a direct 
slap; third, a reduction in moving 
parts; fourth, a great reduction in 
weight of moving parts, providing 
an action remarkably prompt in 
attack and in repetition; fifth, a 


saving of space as well as avoiding 
the use of a pneumatic and the 
necessary parts to operate it. 


To explain: A is a block of 
wood practically square in section 
with lower end beveled. The 
poles of the magnet E fit into two 
holes with ends beveled and flush 
with the face of the block. A 
central hole B is bored for the 
windway between the magnet 
poles, following the bevel of the 
block at the bottom. C is a 
curved armature of plating iron at- 
tached to the strip of leather D at 
the bottom. This strip of leather 


with the attached armature is se- 
cured to the block above and 
covers the aperture of the hole B. 

When the magnet is energized 
the upper end of the armature is 
attracted by the magnet poles and 
rolls the leather apron away from 
the opening, permitting wind into 
the hole B and up through sound- 
board H to the pipe G. F is a 
staple limiting the return motion 
of the armature. The curved 
armature C is of course inflexible. 
The bottom edge of this armature 
is attached to the leather apron D, 
and this apron is free from the 
block at the bottom but attached 
firmly to the block at the top, so 
that when the magnet attracts the 
armature, it rolls, somewhat like 
the motion of a rocking-chair, and 
lifts the leather apron away from 
the pressure ports, admitting wind 
to the windway and causing the 
pipe to speak. The illustration 
shows the action in closed position, 
the pipe silent. 

The saving in electric energy in 
this magnetic valve is quite re- 
markable; in fact a magnet using 
only the minimum current (as in 
ordinary electric action) is suffi- 
cient to supply wind to a pipe of 
considerable size and power. This 
has been in process of develop- 
rient and improvement in the 
Austin Company’s plant now for 
several years, and two small 
organs having this type of action 
have been completed. One of 
these organs has the magnetic 
valves throughout the entire com- 
pass of manuals and for Pedal 
Bourdon also, while in the first 
one pneumatics were used in the 
Pedal and in the lower part of the 
Diapason. The action is remark- 
ably prompt, as the moving part is 
extremely light and the key con- 
tact immediately opens the valve 
without time loss of any relay. 

The cut is taken from our first 
design which was used by the 
Patent Office, but we have in its 
develonment and verfection altered 
some details without however de- 
parting from any of its basic and 
essential features. 


—MORE SPACE— 
“An organ sounds best when there 
is so much space between the pipes 
that a man can get round each one.” 
—CAVAILLE-COLL 
auoted by Dr. Schweitzer 
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LEWISTOWN, PA. 
First METHODIST CHURCH 
Austin Organ Co. 
Organist, Mrs. Mary B. Stannert 
Stoplist by Ward Stevens 
Now being installed 
V oF. Ree S 38 BY. P 192¢. 
PEDAL: V 2. R 2. S 9. 
32 Bourdon Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
3ourdon (S) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gamba (C) 
16 Tuba (G) 

8 Tuba (G) 
GREAT: V 6. R 6. 
EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 

PHILOMELA 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE 61 
TUBA h 73r16’ 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 

SWELL: V 12. R 14. 
16 BOURDON 73 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 

DULCIANA 73 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLE D’ORCH. 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
ORCH. FLUTE 61 
FLAUTINO 61 
Dolce Cornet 122 
12-15-17 
POSAUNE 73 
ORCH. OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant (valve) 
CHOSE: ¥ 7. RY. & . 
8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GAMBA 73 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
GEMS. CELESTE 73 
CLARINET 73 
CORNO D’AMORE 73 
HARP 61 
Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant (valve) 
COUPLERS 22: 

Ped.: G. S+8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-s-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


ACCESSORIES 

Combons 37: P 5. G8. S 8. C 8. 
ce S 

Manual combons control Pedal 
stops by the very convenient device 
of double-touch; Pedal combons 
control also all couplers. 

Austin’s patented  canceler-bars 
for each division. 


Crescendos 4: G. S. C. Reg. 


eo 


S 13. 
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Crescendo Coupler: All shutters 
to Swell shoe. 

Reversibles: Full-Organ; G-P. 

Tutti Cancel. 

Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. ° 

Provision made for later addition 
of one Great, one Swell, and two 
Choir registers. 

Special merit centers around the 
fact that every voice in the organ is 
expressive, just as in the orchestra, 
well-trained chorus, and every other 
ensemble. The Great goes a step 
further than in the average 3m and 
is separately enclosed. Mr. Stevens’ 
taste goes back to the 8’ organ of a 
decade or two ago, but the Austin 
Organ Co. has enriched that type of 
design with some of the loveliest of 
8’ tone colors. Among the reeds are 
these delightful solo voices: Orches- 
tral Oboe, Clarinet, Corno d’Amore, 
and of course the Vox. Among the 
strings we have two pairs of celestes 
in both Swell and Choir, a most com- 
mendably modern tendency.—T.S.B. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
FRANKLIN STREET CONGREGATIONAL 
Austin Organ Co. 

Organist, Maurice Hoffmann 

V 35. R3%. S 42. B5. P. 2494. 

PEDAL: V3. R3. S8. 

16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 

VIOLONE 44m 
8 Diapason 

Bourdon 

3ourdon (S) 

Violone 
GREAT: V 10. R10. S 12. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


16 DIAPASON 73 
8 DIAPASON-1 73 
4 OCTAVE 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 


IX PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON-2 %3 
GROSSFLOETE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 


4 WALDFLOETE 73w 
8 TUBA 73 
CHIMES f 25b 
Chimes p 
SWELL: V 14. R16. S 14. 
16 BOURDON 73 
8 DIAPASON 73 


STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 


4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
VIOLINA 73 
2 FLAUTINO 61 
ill MIXTURE 183 
24: 15-17- 


5-17-19 

12: 12-15-17 
2: 8-12-15 
12 
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16 FAGOTTO 73 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: Vs. RS. S88. 

8 DIAPASON 73 


DULCIANA 73 
MELODIA 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 


4: FLAUTO D’AMORE 7%3 
FUGARA %3m 

2 PICCOLO 61 

8 CLARINET 73 


Tremulant 
These two stoplists are presented 
together for comparison, this with 
the Lewiston instrument, both 
representing the same builder and 
the same date. The one gives over 
the other a gain of eight voices and 
eight ranks, but only four stops; 
the pipe gain is 579. Manchester 
has no manual borrows, Lewiston 
one; each has five Pedal borrows. 
In neither design is the Mixture 
used for its seven potential color- 
ings but exclusively for but one — 
Toe 
COVINGTON, KY. 
St. Mary’s CATHEDRAL 
Wicks Pipe Organ Co. 
Organist, Francis V. Schmidt. 
Installed early in 1933. 
V 41. R 43. S 61. B 20. P 2896. 
PEDAL 6” V 3. R 3. 16. 
16 DIAPASON 10 7%x13 44 
Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 7x9 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Gamba (G) 


8 Diapason 
Dolce (G) 
Bourdon 
Viola (C) 

16 Trumpet (G) 


Oboe (S) 


SANCTUARY: EXPRESSIVE: 


16 SUB-BASS 7%x9 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Sub-Bass 


Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT 334”: V 16. R 16. S 17. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 46 61 

8 DIAPASON-1 40 61 

DIAPASON-?2 44: 61 

4 OCTAVE 56 61 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 68 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 72 61 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DOLCE 33 61 
DOPPELFLOETE 

3 11/16x4 5/16 61 

GAMBA 56 73-16’ 


4 FL. TRAVERSO 61 
8 TRUMPET 6” 5% 73rl6’ 


Choir Tremulant ( affects 
also the enclosed Great) 








SANCTUARY 4”: EXPRESSIVE: 
S DIAPASON 40 61 
MELODIA 73 
GAMBA 58 61 
GEMSHORN 61 


4 OCTAVE 56 61 
Melodia 
Tremulant 
SWELL 4”: V 15. R17. § 19. 
16 Stopped Flute te 
8 DIAPASON 42 73 


ST. FLUTE 97-16’ 
MELODIA 73 
(Quintadena syn.) 
V. DORCHESTRE 66 73 
SALICIONAL 60 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 61 

4 Stopped Flute 

2 Stopped Flute 

III HARMONIA pp 183 

16 Oboe 


8 CORNOPEAN 6” 3% %3 
OBOE 85rl16’ 
Tremulant 

SANCTUARY 

8 V. DIAPASON 48 73 
Sf. LUTE 


31%x37% 85-16" 
SALICIONAL 60 73 
AEOLINE 62 73 


4 FL. HARMONIC 60 7% 

8 OBOE Reedless 62 7% 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 42-3. 7. S 98: 

16 Dulciana 

8 GEIGEN. 48 73 


DULCIANA 55 85-16’ 
UNDA MARIS 56 61 
CLARABELLA 73 
VIOLA 54: 73 


4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
2 Flauto d’Amore 
8 CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 
Main 21: 
Ped: 4G. SC. 


Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sanctuary 13: 

Ped.: G.. 8. 

Gt.: P. G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 

Sw.: P. S-16-8-4. 


ACCESSORIES 

Combons 36: G 8. S 8.4 T. 
Sanctuary: G4. S 4. 

All manual combons on double- 
touch, second touch operating 
Pedal. 

Crescendos: These are not speci- 
fied but presumably are the follow- 
ing: S. C. Sanctuary. Main Regis- 
ter. Sanctuary Register. 

Ensembles: Main-organ ff. Sanc- 
tuary-organ ff. Tutti ff. 

Blowers: 3h. p. and 1% h. p. 

A separate 3 h. p. motor operates 
a %5-ampere, 14-volt generator. 
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Covington Cathedral Organ 


Personal Reflections of an Organist After Examining the New 
Wicks Organ in St. Mary’s Cathedral 
By G. B. KEMP, JR. 


= T HAS been my privilege, 
through the courtesy of 
Father Freiberg and Prof. 
Schmidt to visit St. Mary’s 
Cathedral at Covington, and 
examine the Wicks organ recently 
installed. St. Mary’s Cathedral it- 
self is well worth a visit. I was 
amazed to see so immense a church 
of French Gothic architecture in 
what I had thought of as merely 
a country town. The size of the 
church ‘raised some doubt in my 
mind as to whether or not the in- 
strument could possibly be ade- 
quate .... but more of that later. 

Contrary to what had_ been 
Roman Catholic usage, or rather, 
in conformity with what seems to 
be coming to be correct Roman 
Catholic usage, the instrument is 
not located in the west end of the 
church but at the altar end. 

The thing that first arrested my 
attention was the appropriateness 
of the design of the two cases. The 
designer has made use of pipes, 
grille-work and a tapestry that 
combines with the design of the 
grille-work and the general archi- 
tectural motif of the church itself. 

There once was a rule that the 
organ should stand where the dis- 
tance above its pipes was as great 
as the speaking-length of the pipe 
itself. We may feel that the tone 
of some of the old organs isn’t quite 
what we would want now, but it is 
a fact that with plenty of room 
around and over the pipes these 
pipes sounded their best, far from 
the stuffy effect one often hears 
nowadays. 

The organ in St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral is located so that it very near- 
ly follows this old rule. 
Diapason chorus of the Great is 
entirely unenclosed, and such of 
the organ as is enclosed is in 
chambers where there is plenty of 
head-room. The purchasers of the 
instrument cooperated with the 
builders to an almost unique extent 
in preparing the chambers; every 
particle of tone is sent out into the 
church at its fullest and richest, the 
result, when the swell-shades are 
open, being that of pipes unenclos- 
ed, their tone entirely unhampered. 
Incidentally, if the action had been 
in the least noisy, this noise would 
have come out also. The fact that 


there are no mechanical -noises of 
any sort speaks volumes for the 





The - 


efficiency of direct electric action. 

The effect of the organ is quite 
different as heard from each of the 
two consoles. Seated in the trans- 
cept, with the main organ directly 
before one, the sanctuary organ 
appears to be a more than satisfy- 
ing antiphonal organ. At the sanc- 
tuary console the distance to each 
of the divisions is about the same, 
and one hears both divisions as but 
parts of one complete whole, the 
sanctuary organ blending in power 
and color with the main organ in 
such successful degree that one is 
never aware of the far-separated lo- 
cations. 

The instrument is intended pri- 
marily for accompaniment of ritu- 
alistic music, principally Gregorian ; 
such solo work as may be played 
on it will be more or less incidental. 
One looks in vain for Chimes, 
Harp, Vox Humana and_ other 
things dear to the heart of the aver- 
age congregation. Instead, the 
organ is built around a Diapason 
chorus unenclosed. All other 
registers are subordinated to this; 
and though there is no freak dis- 
position of tonal forces, and one 
finds many of the usual and neces- 
sary things, this chorus dominates 
the ensemble. 

The Diapasons deserve comment. 
I examined those of the Great 
very carefully. In power they 
grade down carefully from Prin- 
cipal to Twelfth. Played without 
couplers this ensemble is thorough- 
ly adequate in power and color to 
any demands; with couplers sub 
and super, one has an organ of 
Cathedral dimensions without ad- 
dition of further registers. But 
there is still Diapason tone in re- 
serve. There is a Diapason on the 
Swell, another on the Choir, and 
two in the Sanctuary to be added. 
It was a revelation to draw these, 
couple them at 16’, 8’, and 4’ to the 
Great with the Diapason chorus, 
and note the volume of tone which 
rolled out. Just the Diapasons of 
this organ alone would be all the 
organ necessary to fill the church. 
But there is no freakishness of de- 
sign, so the other tone-colors are 
present in sensible proportion. 


There are two chorus reeds in 
the organ, a Trumpet in the Great 
and Cornopean in the Swell. The 
Trumpet is a real Trumpet, fiery 
but not too assertive, quite differ- 
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ent from the emasculated Tromba 
dear to the hearts of the Tremulant 
school of organ playing. It tinges 
the ensemble, but does not stick 
out and fade the rest of the organ 
into nothingness. The Cornopean 
is not the assertive type. On the 
other hand it is not so brilliant as 
to upset either its own individual 
division or the full organ. 

As I tried out and added the 
flutes and strings it was quite ap- 
parent that these were fully as in- 
dividual, but it was also apparent 
that they were designed with the 
dominating thought of the place of 
each individual register in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, rather than 
as a collection of individualistic 
colors. 

It must not be understood that 
there is an absence of solo stops. 
I would say rather that the solo 
stops have an ability to blend with- 
out losing their tonal characteris- 
tics that is remarkable. The Dop- 
pelfloete is worthy of mention, 
also the Gamba and its Pedal ex- 
tension. The Oboe of the Swell 
and the Clarinet of the Choir are 
well worth hearing. The Clara- 
bella of the Choir is a welcome sub- 
stitute for the Concert Flute. 

There is hardly any unification 
in the organ with the exception of 
the Swell Stopped Flute set, and 
the usual augmentation on the 
pedal. In this the instrument fol- 
lows the best of present-day prac- 
tise. The beautifully soft three- 
rank Harmonia Aetheria combines 
perfectly with even the softest 
registers of Swell and Choir, and 
yet colors the full Swell itself. 

Except for the Pedal and the 
Chorus reeds, the entire instru- 
ment is on no pressure higher than 
4”. That low pressures could be 
used to build up such a really ade- 
quate full organ from so few reg- 
isters is almost unbelievable, and 
yet there is the result. The in- 
strument and its tonal effect is the 
answer to organs blown at high 
pressures, smothered in poorly pre- 
pared or too small chambers. 

The Wicks Company, with the 
able cooperation of the church au- 
thorities, has achieved an organ of 
truly cathedral type, small, yet 
complete, worthy of the hands of 
any organist who truly accompan- 
ies his choir in its service music, 
and embodying all that is needed 
to play organ music of the churchly 
type with complete satisfaction to 
himself and his hearers. 

ADDENDA 
When a builder recognizes the in- 
terest of our readers and supplies 
scales, wind-pressures, etc., it is 
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our pleasure to preserve these fig- 
ures in the published stoplist. Next 
after the name of the stop we pre- 
sent the wind-pressure if it needs 
presentation for the individual stop, 
and then the scale, and finally the 
number of pipes. Thus the Great 
8’ Trumpet is on 6” wind and its 
scale is 514” diameter at the top. 

It is also our desire whenever 
possible to present the builder’s 
own comments on his product. In 
the present instance we have some 
interesting information. 

“Every moving part in the organ 
is actuated by electricity. It is 
truly an all-electric organ. Some 
of the magnets consume as little as 
.02 ampere; we can operate 50 of 
these units on one ampere. 

“The 40-scale Schulze Diapason, 
made and voiced according to Dr. 
Audsley’s instructions, is blown on 
334” wind; the mouth is low, wind- 
way wide, flatting 2/7. 

“The sanctuary organ is installed 
above a sacristy in a chamber on 
the left. Large tone-openings have 
been provided. All crescendo shut- 
ters swing on ball-bearings, con- 
trolled by individual motors, and 
are horizontal, to direct the tone to 
the choir in the sanctuary. All 
basses requiring considerable wind 
are set off and large separate reser- 
voirs are provided for each divison. 
The main divisions are located in a 
balcony in the south transept. 

“Two exactly duplicate consoles 
are provided, one in the gallery 
with the main divisions, the other 
in the sanctuary with the choir; 
each console is movable with ample 
cable-length to accommodate any 
possible requirement. 

“St. Mary’s Cathedral was plan- 
ned from the Church of St. Donis, 
near Paris, for apse and nave, while 
the facade was planned from Notre 
Dame, Paris. From floor to ceil- 
ing is 83’. Apse and nave were 
completed in 1900, and the facade 
in 1910; two towers are yet to be 
built. The north-transept window 
is 24’ x 67’ and is said to be the sec- 
ond largest in the world. Music is 
provided by Mr. Francis V. 
Schmidt and his choir of men and 


be VS.” 


—THE TRUTH— 
“Bach’s cantatas and Passion music 
were written for choirs of twenty- 
five to thirty voices, and an orches- 
tra of about the same number. Bach’s 
orchestra does not accompany the 
choir, but is a partner with equal 
rights, and there is no such thing as 
an orchestral equivalent to a choir 
of a hundred and fifty voices.” 
—Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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Standardization Report 


A Presentation of the Facts and Figures of the Guild’s Report 
and A Few Suggestions for Future Consideration 






Cr ® INCE Dr. Barnes, T.A.O.’s 
NO » Organ Department Editor, 
) is chairman of the Guild’s 
ZF, committee on console 
iis measurements, it may not 
be easy for him to urge as strong- 
ly as the report deserves its preser- 
vation and examination; hence I 
have assumed the task of present- 
ing the measurements and recom- 
mendations. Associated with Dr. 
Barnes were Messrs. Hugh Porter 
of New York and Albert W. Snow 
of Boston. 

The full report is the property of 
the Guild and has been or will be 
published in its entirety by the 
New Music Review. By courtesy 
of all concerned we are able to 
study the report and present, in the 
easiest manner possible to grasp, 






the figures, measurements, and 
recommendations. 
First, turning to the pedal 


clavier, the readers will note some 
improvement over the clavier that 
had ranked as best hitherto, name- 
ly the Audsley-Willis, pictured and 
fully described in these pages for 
Julv 1918. The distant ends of the 
sharps form a curve and in turn 
pull the knee-board and all the 
pedal accessories along with them 
—a quite emphatic improvement. 
Presumably the naturals slope up- 
ward away from the playing end, 
just as the sharps do, for that 
would make heeling the easier. 
Also the keys are evidently not to 
move in perpendicular fashion as 
the old ones did decades ago, but 
follow more closely the movement 
of the foot in line with the player’s 
leg from knee to ankle. The 
naturals are shortened, to save con- 
sole room; we may _ question 
whether the first consideration 
should not be perfection of play- 
ing, for certainly the longer key, 
as the committee realizes, is the 
better. The organ has made too 
many concessions to space-saving 
and other inconsequential factors ; 
the committee might well ignore 
the penny-savers and demand that 
the organ be given all the money 
and space it should have. 

Mr. Frederick C. Mayer, one of 
America’s geniuses, sides with Dr. 
Audsley in proclaiming the super- 
iority of a longer radius for con- 
cavity and radiation. As noted in 
T.A.O. for May, 1932, Mr. Mayer 
urges 12’ 6” for the radii of con- 
cavity, radiation, and black-key 
fronts. Manifestly the Guild’s 


committee would not dare accept 
the recommendation of a lone in- 
dividual, no matter how advanced 
his views might be; organizations 
must remain democratic, the ma- 
jority must rule. 

If we may discuss another case 
of a lone-man suggestion for popu- 
lar adoption, I would urge that the 
manual and pedal sections of the 
console be entirely separate, that 
the knee-panel and all its equip- 
ment of crescendo-shoes and _ toe- 
studs be completely movable in 
four directions: up, down, forward, 
backward. The only fixed position 
should be the side-wise, and all 
others should be movable by from 
four to six inches to accommodate 
the convenience of a six-footer like 
Dr. Barnes and of some of our fam- 
ous concert organists whose stature 
is considerably less. With elec- 
tricity playing such a part in con- 
soles, there is no longer reason for 
hitching any part of the pedal ac- 
cessories to the manuals. 

Whether or not this complete 
answer to the measurement ques- 
tion will be adopted very soon, it 
does seem questionable as to why 
the Great and Swell manuals of a 
two-manual organ should be laid 
as low in the lap of the player as 
they are in a five-manual. The 
plane equidistant between the play- 
ing surfaces of the lowest and high- 
est manuals offers the best possi- 
bility for fixed measurement in this 
direction. 

Among the recommended devices 
are several of great value. The 
crescendo-arranger should not be 
confused with crescendo couplers. 
The arranger cannot be quickly 
operated while playing, but the 
couplers can; on the other hand, 
the arranger can change the order 
of the crescendo shoes, whereas 
the ordinary crescendo coupler, un- 
less it is of the more expensive uni- 
versal type, cannot. 

An exceedingly useful set of 
pistons, costing virtually nothing 
to build and yet serving almost as 
well as the very expensive tutti 
combons, are the piston-masters— 
for which no better name has as 
yet been suggested. If we have 
twelve combons on each manual 
and Pedal, we would have say six 
piston-masters, and these pistons 
merely operate all the manual and 
Pedal pistons of like number. No. 
1 piston-master operates all No. 1 
combons, No. 2 all No. 2’s, etc. 
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When the organist has used his 
first six combons for a crescendo, 
which the average experienced or- 
ganist generally does, he then re- 
leases the expensive tutti combons 
for special effects and needs them 
no longer for a full-organ crescen- 
do. 

Another exceedingly useful de- 
vice, quite inexpensive, would be a 
graduated register-crescendo indi- 
cator; and if the builder were to 
supply friction points, say five or 
six, to be applied wherever the or- 
ganist determines in setting his 
register-crescendo, the player 
would once again acquire a very 
convenient registrational aid at 
minimum expense, and the builder 
would cheaply earn release from 
vastly more expensive registration- 
al devices. 

The order of stops should be 
compulsory. We should blacklist 
every builder and every organist 
who violates it. The only point is 
whether or not an invariable left 
to right order is right. Senator 
Richards in the Atlantic City organ 
has proved to the satisfaction of 
most of those who have played the 
organ that the order should not be 
left to right but inside to outside. 
That is, the left half of the console 
uses the right to left order instead 
of a left to right. The 16’s are 
thus always closest to the player 
and the pitch builds upward as the 
stops move outward. 

Another master stroke is the 
“logical sequence” and it would 
work for the benefit of everybody 
if the invariable order of sequence 
were fixed to be exactly the way 
we build up our organs: Pedal, 
Great, Swell, Choir, Solo, Echo, 
etc. This should apply anywhere 
and everywhere possible. It should 
never be deviated from for this or 
that excuse. 

One point not touched upon is 
the voice family. In the 8’ flues 
we are not advised whether the 
order should be Diapasons, flutes, 
and strings, or Diapasons, strings, 
and flutes. There is some con- 
fusion here. True, it is not trouble- 
some. These pages had it Diapa- 
sons, strings, and flutes for many 
years till persuaded by force of 
Mr. Skinner’s arguments to make 
it Diapasons, flutes, and strings. 

The committee has made its re- 
port and the report has been ac- 
cepted, but the committee has not 
been discharged nor will it be; it 
is to be retained as a permanent 
committee for some time to come, 
to continue consideration of these 
problems. No one but Dr. Barnes 
knows the vast amount of patience 
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and labor his committee’s report 
has meant for him. It is very 
easy to disagree with this or that 
item, but as Dr. Barnes points out, 
“Tt is distinctly a move in the right 
direction,” and deserves the sup- 
port of all. 

This does not mean that a great 
organist should not have the right 
to change every item in the report 
when an organ is being built for 
him; personally I believe that de- 
gree of freedom is not only the 
right of a distinguished artist but 
also of the humble organist who 
has served for a decade and is 
likely to serve the same village 
church for many decades more. 
Organs are built only to be played, 
and only an organist can do that. 
The organist’s rights must come 
first. But the average village or- 
ganist, and the genius, will alike 
welcome the report as  represent- 
ing a set of measurements that 
have the weight of authority as 
issued by Dr. Barnes himself with- 
out benefit of Guild or T.A.O. or 
any other agency than his own keen 
investigations. Democracy, as our 
present era has proved, is by no 
means ideal, for it raises mobs to 
the power of rulers, and makes 
slaves of select minorities. The 
Guild is fortunate in finding Dr. 
Barnes willing to undertake the task, 
and would be even more fortunate 
were it to give him a vote of author- 
ity to discover standards, form them 
into words, and then present them 
for adoption, not discussion. Noth- 
ing good was ever accomplished by 
crowds. It takes leadership, not 
contention, to achieve good results. 

There can never be unanimity of 
opinion on anything so vital to an or- 
ganist’s welfare as the console, its 
measurements and equipment; hence 
no report can ever be unanimously 
accepted by the organ profession, no 
matter how carefully it be prepared. 
Even if a perfect report was avail- 
able in 1933 it would be outgrown by 
1938. We therefore suggest that any 
reader—famous or student—who has 
any suggestions or arguments on the 
subject address his ideas direct to 
Dr. William H. Barnes, 1100 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Dr. 
Barnes is a man of infinite patience 
and respect for the other man’s 
cpinions; he will welcome and give 
careful consideration to every sug- 
gestion made. 

—T.S.B. 


A.G.O. REPORT 
By courtesy of Dr. Barnes we here- 
with present the report of the con- 
sole committee of the Guild. The 
committee’s recommendations were 
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officially adopted at the 1933 an- 
nual meeting. Arguments etc. have 
been eliminated and the findings of 
the committee rearranged so that 
the busy reader may grasp the 
measurements and recommenda- 
tions in the most logical manner 
possible and at the minimum cost 
in time and effort. The manner of 
presenting these measurements is 
our own; the Guild in no way 
sponsors anything but the meas- 
urements and recommendations. 
And, similarly, in giving space to 
these figures, valuable as they are, 
T.A.O. in no way stands sponsor 
for them, however much we wel- 
come them to these pages. 


PEDAL CLAVIER 
Compass: 32-note, CCC to G. 
Radiation: 8 6” radius. Maxi- 

mum permissible, 9’ 6”; minimum, 
8’ 6”. 

Concavity: 8’ 6” radius. 
mum 8’ 6”; minimum 7 6”. 

Length between heelboard and 
toeboard: 27”. 

Length of playing surface of 
sharps: 614”. 

Height of sharps above naturals: 
1” at player’s end, slightly higher 
at the other. 

Width of playing-surface of nat- 
ural keys: 7%”. 

Radius of curve of 
Fronts, 8’ 6”; backs, 9’. 

Distance, center to center, of ad- 
jacent natural keys at front ends 
of sharps: 2%". This makes the 
octave 1714”. 

PEDAL TO MANUAL 

Left to right location: Central- 
ized under the manuals. 

Front to back: Pedal DD-sharp’s 
front end 8%” to 10” back of 
plumb-line dropped from _ front 
edge of white keys of lowest man- 
ual on 2m or 3m console; 11” on 
a 4m. 

Verticle: 2914” between playing 
surfaces of natural keys of lowest 
manual and middle natural key of 
pedal. (In the absence of other in- 
dication, we believe the Guild re- 
port intends this measurement for 
both 2m and 4m organs, in spite of 
the manifest inconvenience one or 
the other must suffer.) 

PEDAL ACCESSORIES 

Knee-panel and toe-board carry- 
ing the pedal accessories to fol- 
low the 9’ radius curve of the dis- 
tant end of the sharp keys. 

Crescendo shoes: Heel end of 
playing surface of shoe to overhang 
sharp keys by 14” maximum for- 
ward position, or be placed 34” 
maximum distance back of them. 
(Report does not specify, but we 
believe these dimensions are for 
the shoes in closed position.) 


Maxi- 


sharps: 
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Swell shoe to be located directly 
in front of the E-F gap. 

Choir shoe to left of Swell. 

Solo shoe to right of Swell. 

Register-Crescendo shoe invaria- 
bly to the right of all others, and 
slightly raised. 

Great shoe to displace Solo in 
three-manual organs. (Position 
not indicated in 4ms.) 

Bench: 2014” above middle E of 
pedal clavier, adjustable in each di- 
rection, 

MANUALS 

Compass: CC to c*, 61-note. But 
16’, 8’, and 4° registers of divisions 
having 4’ couplers on themselves 
shall extend an additional octave 
upward, with the exception of the 
Great Organ in large instruments. 

Overhang: +4”. 

Surface-to-surface: 23¢” if pos- 
sible; 24%.” maximum. 

Inclination: On 4m consoles, bot- 
tom and two top manuals inclined 
gently toward center; other man- 
ual level. 

Depth of touch: 5/16” to 3” 
scant. 2 

Weight of touch: 4 ounces, with 
“tracker-feeling” recommended. 

DEVICES RECOMMENDED 

Crescendo Arranger: A device 
enabling the organist to couple any 
set of shutters at will to any shoe. 
Recommended when there are 
more than three chambers. 

Crescendo Indicators. 

Device coupling all shutters to 
master shoe. (Committee suggests 
placing it to right or left of the 
couplers so that it can be controlled 
by the combons. 

Crescendo Percussion and Tre- 
mulant Cut-Out: To operate when 
shoe is % or % open, without mov- 
ing stops. 

Pedal Combons to Manual Com- 
bons: Onoroffs by which the or- 
ganist may have the manual com- 
bons operate also the Pedal com- 
bons of like number. 

Coupler control system on large 
organs so that one-section and 
two-section couplers can be operat- 
ed independently at will from the 
manual combons. 

At least four full-organ combons 
to be operated by duplicate toe- 
studs. 

Pedal Organ combons shall be 
duplicated and exist as toe-studs 
and manual pistons. 

Two ensemble pistons on large 
organs, ff and fff. 

Capture System of combon set- 
ting. 

ORDER OF STOPS 

The order within each division 

is that already established: 16’ 


flues, 8’ flues, 4’ flues, 2’ flues, mix- 
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tures, 16’ reeds, 8’ reeds, 4’ reeds. 
Stops not mentioned in the above 
take their normal position accord- 
ing to pitch in the respective flue 
and reed divisions. Loudest to 
softest is the order within pitch- 
groups. 

Stop-tongue consoles, two rows 
over top manual: Top row, left to 
right: Swell, Choir, Solo or Echo, 
with couplers of each division fol- 
lowing the stops. Lower row: 
Pedal, Great. 

Stop-tongue consoles, stops in 
side jambs: Left: Pedal and Swe'l; 
right: Great, Choir, and Solo. One- 
section couplers may be located 
with the stops; two-section coupl- 
ers in a row over top manual. 

Recommended in 4m_ consoles 
that only one row of stops be lo- 
cated over the top manual, the 
others being placed in the side 
jambs, so that the music-rack may 
be kept low. 

Stop-knob consoles: Left jamb: 
Pedal and Swell; right: Great, 
Choir, Solo. Order within the di- 
Vision as given, from bottom to 
top. Tremulants at top. One- 
section couplers above each divi- 
sion of stops. 

Logical Sequence: Great, Swell, 
Choir, Solo, Echo. (This logical 
sequence is very wisely recom- 
mended in all cases where possible, 
“as the families are then in the 
same relative position, be the or- 
gan a lm or a 4m.” And this 
fundamental principle for couplers 
is one of the most valuable endorse- 
ments of the committee. 

COMBONS 

Capture System required. 

Absolute Combons only ; if Duals 
are supplied they shall be in addi- 
tion to the Absolute. 


Tutti Combons: Shall operate 
full organ with no_ omissions. 
Pistons located under left Swell 


and Great manuals, or under left 
Swell, Great, and Choir. 

Manual Combons: Shall control 
Pedal stops through Pedal com- 
bons operable from manual com- 
bons by onoroffs or by double-touch 
(with insistence that if a builder 
does not know how to make second- 
touch pistons the onoroff method is 
to be used). 

Three-way Pistons: The com- 
mittee suggests adding to the or- 
gan, after the standard combons 
have been supplied in adequate 
number, a supplementary system 
of pistons which are adjustable by 
triggers-in-drawers to on, off, or 
neutral position. These, as we un- 
derstand it, are to provide suitable 
basses for the manual combons, 
and afford control of the couplers, 
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through supplementary action op- 
erated from the normal combons. 
Two cut-outs are to be provided to 
eliminate this complication for or- 
ganists who do not want it. 


GQ 

—ORGANS OLD AND NEW— 
The fact that church instruments, 
particularly the instrument, the or- 
gan, cannot remain untouched by the 
tendencies of the times, requires no 
special mention. lven before the 
War, Albert Schweitzer, the theo- 
logian, musician and physician, pro- 
tested against the senseless destruc- 
tion of valuable organs of earlier 
days. In the meantime, not only 
have we increased knowledge of the 
existence of organs from the hands 
of numerous old masters of German 
organ building (Scherer, Schnitger, 
Silbermann, Engler) but we have 
learned how to restore these instru- 
ments to the original form in which 
they were conceived and construct:d 
by their makers. 

A number of famous old organs 
of the 17th and 18th centuries (for 
example, St. Jakobi’s Church, Ham- 
burg; St. Wenzel’s Church in Naum- 
burg, and churches in Prieg, Silesia, 
and Norden in East Friesia) have 
been restored to their original form 
and bear witness to an extent of 
skill and a beauty of tone that have 
no counterpart anywhere in the 
world. 

Along with the enthusiasm for the 
rediscovered baroque organ is the 
aim to revive organ building in the 
sense of the aforesaid endeavors, 
and to heal the breach between the 
former organ and the man of today. 
This movement began so suddenly 
and with such powerful impetus that 
in the course of a very few years it 
has led to a complete revolution in 
German organ building. 

The massive, thick-toned organ of 
the first decade of this century (for 
which Max Reger still wrote) with 
its powerful rumblings or its delicate 
twitterings, has given place to an or- 
gan that is rich in mixtures, with 
bright, clear, round tones. The prin- 
ciple of polyphonic clarity has van- 
quished the principle of sentimental 
vagueness, the principle of varied 
tone-color has vanquished the prin- 
ciple of dynamic nuance. 

—CHRISTHARD MAHRENHOLZ 
in Music IN GERMANY 


—FORTE— 
“On modern organs, the fortissimo 
is usually so loud and so harsh that 
the listener cannot endure it for more 
than a few moments.” 
—Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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Music the Vehicle of Religion 


A Discussion of the Basic Reasons for More and Truer Music in 
the Services of the Christian Church 


By THORNTON L. WILCOX 


most magnificent and 

delightful presents God 

has given to us.” Lan- 
don’s definition seems to me to be 
the best:—‘“Music is God’s best 
gift to man, the only art of earth 
we take to heaven.” Music and 
religion have always been closely 
associated, one is the complement 
of .the other. Throughout the 
world the church has sung her de- 
votions. The Israelites used sing- 
ing and dancing as a means of 
praising God. David, in his vic- 
tories and sorrows, voiced his re- 
joicing in psalms of praise and his 
laments in plaintive melody. Gene- 
sis 4:21 is the first mention of 
music in the Bible. 

David and Solomon used an or- 
chestra in their temple service—an 
entire chapter in Chronicles is used 
to tell of the organization and per- 
sonnel of the singers in the old 
Hebraic days. The church was 
once noted as the center of art, 
drama and ritual. Therefore the 
art of music is the handmaid of re- 
ligion. All types of choral or in- 
strumental activities are continuing 
to make the church a center of the 
arts. 

Ecclesiastical music has had a 
winding road upon which to travel. 
Prior to the association of music 
with the worship of Jehovah it was 
crude and noisy. The greatest of 
all religious movements or reforms 
began with Martin Luther. Martin 
Luther was able to clarify the ob- 
jections to the Roman plan and win 
men of great influence and prestige 
to his side. He wrote many 
hymns, including the great chorale, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
Luther termed music as “The Art 
of the Prophets.” Zwingli, the 
Great Swiss leader, was one of the 
few men able to measure up to 
Martin Luther in such work. John 
Wesley, the great English religious 
leader, set up good tunes for the 
Methodists. The Methodists were 
not the only ones to receive the 
benefits of John Wesley and his 
brother Charles, but the Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Presbyter- 
ians were greatly helped under this 
leadership. 

Music is one of the most helpful 
and powerful agencies in Christian 


wa o2 ARTIN LUTHER said, 
Ay “Music is one of the 


worship. Through music the gos- 
pel of Christ is taught and spread 
to others. It inspires Christians to 
greater heights of usefulness. It 
is a comfort to those in sorrow and 
trouble which can be replaced by 
no other form of consolation. The 
remark that music does carry. our 
emotions and thoughts toward the 
Infinite is true. 

One of the great problems of the 
Christian church is to reach and in- 
struct the people. Why not rely 
upon the art of music for this? 
Man has always associated music 
with things divine. Divine thoughts 
are religious thoughts. Religion is 
something to be experienced and 
not something to know. True re- 
ligion causes a consciousness of 
communion with God. Music 
forms a medium through which 
man can express himself in love 
for God and fellow man. No 
language can compare in giving 
man a means of expression of his 
feelings. 

The great poet Moore, wrote: 


“Music—O how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell, 

Why should feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe 


her 
29) 


soul so well 


It is evident that music in the 
church holds a far more important 
place than we realize. It is an 
agency of spiritual expression and 
impression — it gives frame and 
setting to the service. The great 
preachers are not men who can 
measure facts, figures, and statis- 
tics to their congregations and at- 
tempt to teach them religion in this 
manner. The great preachers are 
men who have a deep and abiding 
experience of the presence of God 
in the world. Many of the great 
ministers are those who have rea- 
lized and committed themselves to 
the power of music and the service 
of worship. 

Luther and Wesley were two 
leaders in this field. 

Any agency which can success- 
fully serve the church and congre- 
gation for free religious expression 
is of utmost importance, and 
music leads in that work. It was 
Plato who said, “Music was not 
given to men with the sole view of 
pleasing their senses but rather for 
appeasing the troubles of their 
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souls.” The great J. S. Bach said, 
“Its final purpose is none other 
than this, that it ministers solely to 
the honor of God and refreshment 
of the spirit, whereof, if one take 
not heed it is no proper music, but 
devilish din and discord.” 


Music produces an effect on all 
individuals. Fail not to remember 
that there are some in our congre- 
gations who receive little more out 
of a service than the music. If one 
is but touched by the pleasure of 
the sound, it in turn goes deeper. 
The emotion of the soul is reached 
through the nervous system. 
Through the medium of music the 
ideas and emotions of the soul are 
translated. It is one of the great- 
est assets in the Christian work for 
it effects every soul which hears it 
in some way. 

Music brings joy, adoration and 
praise and a desire to serve in a 
better way. It brings comfort and 
peace to the troubled. To the one 
back-sliding, it brings back to his 
mind a memory of a sweet Chris- 
tian experience. To the unbeliever, 
it causes the stubborn will to break 
and gives a light for the great 
truths of Our Saviour. It is uncom- 
mon for people to quote statements 
from sermons they have heard, but 
it is common for one to break out 
in song. If Christians do not read 
and study the sermons and writ- 
ings on religious subjects of a 
great day, they will sing the 
hymns of the past. Ascriptions of 
prayer and praise are few in use 
from the ninth century, but the old 
hymns are never without use in our 
modern service. 


Hymnology ties together people 
of different generations. It forms 
a bond of unity among different re- 
ligious faiths. Little difference 
does it make to one if a Protestant 
sing a hymn written by a Catholic. 
The Congregationalist is as likely 
to sing the hymn of a Presbyterian 
as a Lutheran is to use one of a 
Baptist. We may worship in any 
church and with any faith, but we 
will always find a common usage 
of hymns and music that makes us 
feel our common fellowship in 
Christ. 

Music binds Christians in one 
fellowship, regardless of creeds 
and faiths; it helps in the education 
of religious subjects; it calls the 
cci.gregation for worship and adds 
dignity to the service; it forms a 
frame and setting for the scripture ; 
it is a great means of spiritual im- 
pression and expression. Music— 
“the only art that man can take 
with him to heaven.” 
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Which Choir? 


The Advantages and Disadvantages 
Each Type Presents 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Church Department Editor 
HERE seems to be a 
growing tendency for 
churches to attempt the 
most complete develop- 
ment of their musical re- 
This is a most commend- 





sources. 
able plan from many points of 
view. First of all, it places the 


musical leadership in the hands of 
one person, presumably a_ profes- 
sional musician of experience. 
Then there is the matter of the 
establishment of good vocal habits 
among the growing boys and girls. 
The importance of this is not gen- 
erally appreciated. The well- 
trained choir-boy has a decided ad- 
vantage if after the voice has 
changed he decides to continue to 
sing. In spite of the advance in 
public school music methods voice 
culture is almost unknown in our 
schools. The third advantage for 
these far-seeing churches is the 
matter of cost. T. A. O. has out- 
lined the systems in vogue in 
several churches where the cost of 
vocal music has been reduced to 
almost nothing. 

There is another side to the ques- 
tion. With the building up of 
boys’ and girls’ choirs, junior, in- 
termediate, and senior choirs there 
is always the question of quality. 
My investigations have revealed 
the fact that in many instances the 


of the Flemington Children’s Choirs. 
as highly efficient choristers ready for the most exacting duties. 
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music at these churches leaves 
much to be desired. Whether this 
is the fault of the system or of the 
individual director I have no means 
of knowing. In some communi- 
ties the choirs which have been 
more or less selected, perhaps part- 
ly paid, and augmented by a quar- 
tet of paid, trained soloists have 
been unquestionably superior from 
a musical standpoint to the highly 
organized, graduated choir scheme. 
Of course this old _ fashioned 
method costs more money. It does 
not appear to have the sentimental 
appeal. The question is, does it 
produce the only adequate results? 

Perhaps | am starting a contro- 
versy which cannot be settled. I 
am fully aware of the advantages 
and the disadvantages of both 
plans. In the new method it is 
quite possible for the inefficient to 
secure the position of director be- 
cause of his persuasive tongue. 
Many well trained singers are such 
poor musicians that musical inter- 
pretation is to them a matter of in- 
spiration and chance. The tre- 
mendous amount of work involved 
is frequently paid for on a far from 
generous basis. The solo singers 
developed may frequently be rather 
pathetic. Churches have a fashion 
of belittling the Biblical advice 
that a laborer is worthy of his 
hire. When a singer has _ pro- 
gressed sufficiently to sing truly 
adequately an oratorio aria or a 
Brahms “Biblical Song” he is 


justified in expecting some tang- 
ible reward. 





THE 1933 GRADUATING CLASS 
Children enter the Choirs as the merest of beginners but they graduate 
The Flemington system of prizes has re- 
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I have heard over the radio 
several famous choruses in unac- 
companied choral music. To my 
ears the intonation, the dynamics, 
the thrill of a real climax have 
been disappointing. Even the re- 
strictions of the broadcasting ap- 
paratus reveal the truth in these 
particulars. Perhaps I am _ too 
particular about intonation. It 
may be too much to expect a 
chorus to approximate the or- 
chestra in this particular. My 
orchestral director agrees with me 
that it certainly sounds out of tune 
much of the time. The exact 
effect of leading tones and the 
major or the minor quality of 
thirds are too poorly done to suit 
either of us. 

Then there is a deadly monot- 
ony in a-cappella singing which 
ought to be considered. The tonal 
quality is not my idea of a first- 
class chorus. Last year I heard 
my old friend, Mr. Edgar Priest, 
broadcast choir music from the 
Washington Cathedral. Here was 
tonal quality, both from his boys 
and his carefully chosen men, 
which might well be sought by any 
choral director. 

I might continue these criticisms 
in other particulars. The fact is, 
I have been exceedingly disap- 
pointed by these choruses whose 
reputations had led me to expect 
superior excellence. 

There is a possibility for real ac- 
complishment with the graduated, 
volunteer plan. I am sure some 
churches are finding them a musi- 





vealed that it is by no means rare for one of the pupils to score a record of perfect attendance at rehearsals and 


services over a period of a half-dozen years without a single tardiness or absence. 
interest the young people in the cause of church music deserves an endowment fund for its support. 


Truly the ability to thus 
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cal as well as an economic and re- 
ligious success. Much depends 
upon the director. I believe he 
should understand singing just as 
thoroughly as organ playing, tech- 
nically and practically. But I be- 
lieve much more is necessary. He 
should have a keen and accurate 
ear which would not stand for 
some of the annoying intonation 
just described. His ideal of tonal 
quality should be such that any- 
thing harsh or off pitch would 
simply not be tolerated in his 
senior choir. His musicianship 
must be first-class. All fanciful 
and fantastic effects which have no 
artistic reason for existing should 
be avoided. Rhythm needs atten- 
tion. A percussive, choppy de- 
lineation of a phrase is not neces- 
sarily rhythmical. Distortion of 
the musical phrase by ill-consid- 
ered rubato is not in any sense 
musical. 

On the other hand, I am still not 
at all convinced that there is any 
church music which can approach 
the paid or partly paid chorus of 
carefully selected voices. It is 
perhaps an expensive project in 
these days of money shortage. 
This, of course, is its present 
handicap. And of course a prop- 
erly trained organist who has dili- 
gently studied voice and choral 
music is the proper director for 
any sort of a church choir. 


™. Service 
Selections 


We present this month only the un- 
usual services received, omitting all 
ordinary programs until the resump- 
tion of serious church work in Oc- 
tober. To Dr. Carl and Mr. Nold 
especial thanks for indicating the 
publishers. A full explanation of 
the key-lettering will be found on 
page 244 of our May issue. Exfla- 
nation of all other abbreviations will 
be found with the programs of our 
July issue. 

DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
FIRST PRESB., NEW YORK 
German Cathedral Music 

Mendelssohn-sp, Sonata Fm 

O Light of Life, Bach-co 
Sanctus (Requiem), Mozart-hn 
Worship of God, Beethoven-g 
Then round about, Handel-hn 
How lovely, Brahms-g 
Hallelujah Chorus, Beethoven-g 
Brahms, Chorale 
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English Cathedral Music 
Wesley-hn, Cathedral Voluntary 
Williams-asm Rhosymedre 
Supplication, Farrant-co 
Celestial Choir, Crotch-hn 
Ave Verum, Byrd-as 
Bell Anthem, Purcell-hn 
Psalm 86, ar. Holst-as 
Ho Everyone, Martin-hn 
Elgar-jb, Sonata 

Italian Cathedral Music 
Frescobaldi-r, Passacaglia 
Gabrieli-g, Canzona 
Kyrie (Missa Angelis), St. Gregory- 

hn 
Ave Maria, des Pres-xs 
Crucifixus, Lotti-g 
Sanctus, Palestrina-hn 
Tu es Petrus, Palestrina 
Agnus Dei, Verdi-r 
Hymn of Glory, Bossi 
Capocci-r Marcia Religiosa 

Russian and Finnish 

Rachmaninoff-g, Prelude Cam 
Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff-h 
Upon the day, Arkhangelsky-h 
Nocturne, Cui-h 
Pilgrims Song, Tchaikowsky-h 
Lord we Pray, Sibelius-z 
Rubinstein-g, Music of Spheres 

Dr. Carl’s cathedral series was 
presented on the Sunday evenings of 
May and we are able with his co- 
operation to indicate the publishers ; 
unexplained numbers are by Bos- 
worth. 


EARL R. LARSON 
FIRST M. E., DULUTH 
American Composers Series 
W. R. Voris 
o. Praeludium 
God is Love 
r. Service for Mother’s Day 
s. Song of Mothers 
o. Scherzando 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn 
o. Song Without Words 
o. An Indian Legend 
o. Chanson 
q. Lighten our Darkness 
s. Song of Mary 
o. Finale 
Philip James 
o. Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
T am the Vine 
Waters of Babylon 
ec. Welsh Melody 
o. Fete 
Van Denman Thompson 
. Chansonette 
o. To an American Soldier 
o. Pastel 
q. Prayer for God’s Presence 
q. For ah the Master is so Fair 
Valley of Shadow 
o. Toccata 
Harvey B. Gaul 
o. Chant for Dead Heroes 
All Praise to God 
Our Native Land 


. La Brume 
. Chant Triumphal 
Hugh A. Mackinnon 
. Choralprelude Dundee 
. Berceuse 
. Give to my restless heart 
. Sheep and Lambs 
. Could we but know 
o. Processional 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
o. Intermezzo 
Bow down Thine ear 
List to the Lark 
o. Memories 
Beneath the shadow 
R. Deane Shure 
o. From Yonder Chapel (complete) 
q. Blessed ones come unto Me 
q. Here bring wounded hearts 
o. Garden of Gethsemane 
o. Mt. Hermon 
Mr. Larson’s series is distinctive 
because it confines itself to Ameri- 
can-born composers, because the 
monotony of the set formula for a 
church service was defeated by origi- 
nality in each, and because these 
eight services were presented morn- 
ing and evening from May 14 to 
June 4. 
RAYMOND NOLD 
ST. MARY VIRGIN, NEW YORK 
*Vierne, 2: Cantabile 
Neunte Messe, Faist-ja 
O praise ye God, Tchaikowsky-b 
Schumann, Fugue on Bach 
*Jongen, Priere 
Missa Festiva in E. Kromolicki-ja 
Ave coeli munus, de Lully-xs 
Ave Verum, Byrd-co, Tantum Ergo, 
Paladilhe-jh 
Panis angelicus, Dumont-x 
O salutaris hostia, Flgar-g 
Tantum ergo, Bruckner-ja 
Rheinberger, Son. Op. 88: Fugue 
We are indebted to Mr. Nold for 
adding the publishers’ names. The 
second of the two services was p-e- 
sented June 18. George W. Werter- 
field is organist. 


AS 
—1821 ORGAN— 

An organ believed to have been 
built in 1821 by Henry Pratt for 
his own home, and having four 
stops, evidently without Pedal, has 
been donated by the granddaughter 
of the builder, Mrs. Maria Pratt 
Smith, to Storrowton Colonial Vil- 
lage, Eastern States Exposition, 
near West Springfield, Mass., 
“where examples of America’s fin- 
est colonial architecture and handi- 
craft are preserved.” 

In 1780 Mr. Pratt, having been 
to Boston as a carpenter, observing 
an organ there and making a 
sketch and some notes, decided to 
build an organ, and thus his first 
product came into being. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Sink or Swim 
Ope REGULATION is 


) essential on the same 

( 4s basis as law. If all men 
<>°) were honest there would 
~~ be no need for laws. 
Prices were once much too high be- 
cause men, some of them, were 
much too dishonest. Then prices 
went too low, again because some 
men were born without apprecia- 
tion of justice. Antitrust laws 
were made necessary in the era 
when prices were too high; Mr. 
Roosevelt realizes that the prices 
today are too low, or rather that 
the cut-price product is priced too 
low, and instead of asking a dis- 
gustingly feeble congress in Wash- 
ington to tell business what to do 
he is shocking political habits by 
asking business to govern itself. 

Whether such self-regulation is 
to be forced on the organ industry 
remains to be seen. It was volun- 
tarily tried a decade ago and all 
who signed the articles of agree- 
ment were forced to forget they 
signed them, because some of the 
others were unwilling to keep their 
word. 

Of course the first business of a 
salesman is to get the contract. It 
has been neither rare nor to be 
condemned that organs have had, 
on some occasions, three prices; 
First, the asking price; second, the 
cut price; third, the must-get-it 
price. The first price allowed 
enough surplus profit to make up 
the losses on other contracts. The 
second price usually allowed a 
small profit, but still it was a profit. 
The third price was philanthropy 
under the guise of advertising; a 
builder believed it would be splen- 
did advertising to have some spec- 
ial contract, so he went after it ir- 
respective of loss. 

No builder single-handed can 
hope to defend himself against 
such practises. No one builder is 


to blame for these conditions; they 
were the product of the age. 

Let us go to England for our 
examples and tramp on British 
toes. We are supposing two pur- 
chasers. One wants nothing but a 
Willon organ, the other wants 
nothing but a Comtis organ. Both 
builders bid on both contracts, 

The purchaser was once an intel- 
ligent man, but the organ is an ar- 
tistic product so he leaves his in- 
telligence out of the deal and 
thinks that he, just because he is 
himself, some mighty person, can 
induce a manufacturer to put ten 
thousand pounds of values into a 
product and then sell it to him for 
seven. 

In America a few years ago an 
organist went to the builders with 
the bald proposition that they chop 
$20,000. from the cost-price of the 
new organ and he promised $20,- 
000. worth of “free advertising” in 
return. The builder that ultimate- 
ly took the contract is now out of 
business. All the others merely 
got the man out of their offices as 
quickly and politely as they could. 

Incidentally, when the organ was 
finished T.A.O. and presumably 
every other music magazine in 
America received many _photo- 
graphs and a sad mass of ballyhoo 
about the organ and the organist, 
with emphasis on the latter. The 
publication of this stuff was to con- 
stitute the promised $20,000. worth 
of advertising. But to return to 
England and our example: 

The Comtis salesman sees his 
competitor, the Willon salesman, 
and the Willon salesman sees the 
Comtis salesman; fearing the con- 
tract may be slipping away from 
him he offers the only inducement 
the average salesman knows any- 
thing about—price reduction. Each 
salesman does it. 

The buyer who wanted the Com- 
tis product has such a drastic price 
reduction from the Willon sales- 


man that the latter must cut more. 
The cutting game goes on till one 
salesman gives up and the other 
fellow gets the contract. The same 
thing happens to the buyer who 
really wanted the Willon product. 

The net result is that the Willon 
factory builds an organ for a man 
who did not want a Willon at all 
but wanted a Comtis, and the Com- 
tis factory finds it has built an or- 
gan at a loss for a customer who 
wanted a Willon. 

And we have two dissatisfied 
buyers and two factory losses. 

And two mighty cheap organs. 

Now if the two salesmen had 
found out the truth about it so that 
they each knew what the purchaser 
really wanted, and had then agreed 
not to cut prices but to stand pat, 
each buyer would have purchased 
exactly what he wanted, and each 
factory would have built an organ 
at a profit instead of at a loss. 

It’s the idiotic old game of you 
take my customer and I'll take 
yours and we'll both build our or- 
gans at a loss. 

Who is to blame? The organist. 
If an organist in 1933 still thinks 
quality and price have no relation- 
ship let him stay out of the confer- 
ence when his church is buying an 
organ, for he knows neither mar- 
keting nor organs. It is time for 
us to use in public the truths we 
all recognize in private. If we can- 
not drive a nail home by talking to 
it let’s pick up a sledge-hammer 
and give it a wallop. We're in 
danger of being so utterly nice that 
we're utterly useless. 

Some organists say they are not 
interested in organ building. That’s 
their privilege, I suppose. Many 
aviators were not interested in air- 
plane construction either ; but most 
of them were drowned in the At- 
lantic. Their chief mistake was in 
thinking they could do, without a 
knowledge of their instrument, 
what could be done onlv with such 
knowledge. It cost them their 
lives. Not all mistakes in judg- 
ment turn out so costly—or should 
we say beneficial ? 
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A salesman wants all the money 
he can get. In times past he has 
occasionally gotten too much. The 
buyer who has been determined to 
buy this organ and no other has 
often paid the losses on a dozen 
other organs. We cannot blame 
the builder for that. We ought to 
praise him, for he has thereby been 
able to meet unintelligent purchas- 
ers—with which the organ world 
is full to overflowing—and keep his 
factory open for the purchasers 
who knew both what they wanted 
and what it ought to cost. 

Confidence has been badly shak- 
en but it has not been destroyed. 
We well know there are a dozen 
builders in America who can be 
trusted on a blanket order. Say to 
one of them, Here’s fifty thousand 
dollars, consult with our organist 
and build what he thinks he likes 
to make music with, and if you and 
he cannot agree, each of you go 
half way in compromise, and when 
you're ready for your money ask 
for it. Would such a purchaser be 
defrauded? Not in the least. He 
would likely come out better than 
the purchaser whose contract stip- 
ulated every detail from nails to 
varnish. No builder knows just 
what an organ will cost till it has 
been erected in its final auditorium, 
regulated, voiced, finished and ac- 
cepted. In the last analysis, the 
only organ that ever turns out sat- 
isfactorily—in the opinion of com- 
petent organists—is the one that 
has been finished in its purchaser’s 
auditorium after weeks or months 
of tone-regulation. To think of 
setting up an organ in an erecting 
room and completing the tone-reg- 
ulation there is merely to mark the 
victim as an unforgivable humorist 
carrying his humor too far. It 
cannot be done and every organ- 
finisher knows it cannot be done. 

Hence the price of an organ is 
likely to vary and be beyond the 
realm of absolute regulation. But 
until some form of price-regulation 
is adopted in the organ industry, it 
seems at the moment a hopeless 
problem to free the artist-builder 
from the scourge of the wood- 
butchers. The subject calls for 
public discussion. It is more vital 
to organists than to builders. The 
builder suffers much less from an 
ordinary sub-normal organ than 
the organist does, for the organist’s 
ability to please his congregation 
and earn his salary depends almost 
entirely upon the artistic possibili- 
ties of his instrument—and you 
can’t make fine music on a ten- 
dollar fiddle. 
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Perhaps each builder may want 
to establish his own price scales, 
and perhaps he is the only person 
in the world able to do it. He will 
gain nothing at all unless he knows 
the price scales of his reasonable 
competitors and they know his. Go- 
ing back to our mythical England, 
the man who really wants a Wil- 
lon organ believes it is better than 
any other organ in England and he 
fully expects to pay more for it. 
Now if the Willon factory is will- 
ing to publish its price scales and 
stick to them, the problem is solv- 
ed. 

Secrecy would be fatal. Publica- 
tion and publicity are the all-pow- 
erful correctives. They prevent a 
cheap builder from placing a ridicu- 
lous price on his cheap product, 
just as they prevent the top-rank 
builder from placing either a low 
or an exorbitantly high price on 
his, for he knows very well that the 
majority of his potential customers 
have a fair knowledge of values 
and while they are willing to pay 
ten, twenty, or thirty percent more, 
they would emphatically not be 
willing to pay fifty percent more 
than for the next nearest compet- 
ing product. 

Some builders would make more 
profit than others because their 
factory methods are more efficient ; 
an old-style factory employing 
high-priced labor would be at a 
disadvantage. It is quite possible 
that factory efficiency would ac- 
count for a price-scale variation as 
great as twenty percent between 
two products of identical intrinsic 
worth; in that event, the advantage 
goes to the factory employing the 
best methods, and no harm is done. 
Any factory that wants to follow 
Cavaille-Coll and use 1833 methods 
in 1933 should be privileged to do 
so, and obliged to pay the penalty. 

The code adopted by the paper 
industry includes prohibition of 
these specific acts—and it is en- 
lightening to notice how many of 
them have always been considered 
quite honorable: 


Selling below cost; 

Discrimination in price; 

Secret rebates; 

Commercial bribery ; 

False disparagement of competi- 
tors: 

Enticement of competitors’ em- 
ployees; 

Special sales at reduced price; 

Guarantee to sell below competi- 
tor’s published or known price. 


Not only were these practises 
considered honorable but the man 
who used them to the best ad- 
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vantage of himself or his firm has 
always been called clever. 

The organ industry has_ been 
burdened by every one of these 
practises which 1933 calls unfair 
and proposes to make illegal. They 
in reality have already become il- 
legal in the paper industry. Can 
we see the handwriting on the 
wall? 

Here indeed is a weapon in the 
hands of those builders who want 
to get together on a fair basis and 
work together honorably on that 
basis. Before 1933 this splendid 
minority has had no_ protection 
whatever from the unscrupulous 
salesman. Here is the weapon. A 
finely-sharpened sword it is too. 

No more bribes to preachers and 
organists who have tried to think 
they had a right to a “commission,” 
they called it. That form of thiev- 
ery is ended. 

And there is not one builder, 
who has confidence in himself and 
his product, who is not whole- 
heartedly glad for these changing 
appreciations of morality. 

Some of our builders are al- 
ready concerning themselves with 
this new governmental function of 
price-regulation by industry itself. 
At the present writing nobody 
knows where to begin. The net 
result is that all those concerned 
are doing their most rapid thinking 
and their keenest observation, in 
the sure knowledge that when the 
time comes, if it does come for the 
organ-building world, something 
can be done with governmental as- 
sistance to put a stop to the rav- 
ages of the unscrupulous person 
who thinks he is an organ builder. 

In addition to price-regulation 
the subject of competition must be 
met, discussed, and watched. There 
are too many organ-building fac- 
tories in America. Personally I do 
not believe in regional restrictions. 
The man in Los Angeles who 
wants to purchase his organ in our 
northeastern states instead of be- 
ing compelled to buy from a Cali- 
fornia builder must be protected in 
his right to purchase what he 
wants. Organs are not mechanical, 
they are artistic. We do not buy 
organs because of the way a con- 
sole translates a half-inch push into 
a fortissimo tone; we buy them al- 
ways and only because of the thing 
our ear says about the tone. And 
the man who thinks anyone can 
put art into an organ might just as 
well be left out of consideration, if 
not kicked out. 

If organs were made for auto- 
matic players or to serve as orna- 
ments in the music room of a mil- 
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lionaire or as ballast for an ocean- 
going yacht, all these questions 
would be none of the organist’s 
business; but so long as the only 
earthly use of an organ depends 
entirely upon what an organist 
does with it, the organist will con- 
tinue to dominate the picture. If 
the organist is a wise man and an 
artist, all is well. If he is ignorant 
and does not know it, there is sure 
to be trouble for every builder com- 
ing within a hundred miles of him. 
The organist alone is the person 
who can correct most of the ills of 
organ-selling, and it looks as 
though the time is close at hand 
when the organist must use some 
of the stamina, courage, and con- 
science he believes he possesses. 
The best organ in the world is a 
sad failure under the hands of the 
worst organist in the world. The 
worst organ in the world can still 
make good music under the hands 
of the best organist in the world. 
Perhaps next month we may be 
able to present a few definite points 
for argument, discussion, and de- 
cision. 

If, when the time comes, we are 
to discover that our beloved organ 
world doesn’t have backbone 
enough to make a definite decision 
and then stick to it, we might just 
as well discover the fact now. 


a 
N.A.O. CONVENTION 
26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
CHICAGO 
We regret that the program of the 
N.A.O. convention came after the 
July issue had been closed, and too 
late to present even in our August 
issue the same illustrated and com- 
plete program as was given in our 
June issue for the Guild convention. 
This is in no way due to any causes 
or conditions within our control; 
time moves on and it is impossible 
for us to do in a week or two a job 
that takes a month if it is to be com- 
pleted in accordance with the stand- 
ard of presentation associated with 
these pages. 

We are therefore compelled to 
present the bare outline of the con- 
vention, which is all the information 
available at the moment. 

July 31 

7:00 p.m., Congress Hotel, recep- 
tion and registration. 

9:30, Visit to N.B.C. studio. 

August 1 

9:00 a.m., Registration, Kimball 
Hall. 

10:00, Welcoming addresses. 

11:00, Wallace W. Kimball and 


G. Donald Harrison discuss organ 
building problems. 
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2:30, Organ concert by represen- 
tatives of the Chicago Club of 
Women Organists and the Van 
Dusen Club (undoubtedly in Kim- 
ball Hall, though the material at 
hand does not specify). 

8:00, Edwin Stanley Seder recital. 

August 2 

10:00 a.m., Program of compo- 
sitions by members of the N.A.O., 
by Clarence Eddy, Porter Heaps, 
and Powell Weaver. 

Remainder of the day free for 
visit to the Exposition. At 2:30 
Leslie P. Spelman and Virgil Fox 
will play a concert on the Moller or- 
gan in the Exposition Hall of Re- 
ligion. 


August 3 
10:30 a.m., Dr. Rollo Maitland re- 
cital. 
After luncheon, an automobile 


drive along the North Shore. 

3:00 to 5:30, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
H. Barnes entertain the members at 
an informal reception and tea at their 
Evanston home. 

8:00, Program by Dr. William 
Middelschulte and Mr. Seder’s Chi- 
cago Bach Chorus. 

August 4 

9:30 a.m., Annual business meet- 
ing. 

Ronald W. Gibson will discuss the 
festival movement in Western 
Canada and another speaker to be 
later announced will discuss choral 
problems. 

2:30, Recital (no further data 
available at the moment). 

7:00, Congress Hotel, annual ban- 
quet. 

We learn from other sources that 
the new organ-piano composition, 
Exultation: Piece Symphonique by 
Powell Weaver, published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., will likely be pre- 
sented by Mr. Weaver and Dr. Hein- 
roth at one of the concerts. This is 
one of the most useful services these 
annual conventions can perform, for 
the average organist has no other 
way to test the merits of new com- 
positions of importance for organ 
and piano. 





: Musicales 


WM. RIPLEY DORR 
Memorial Day Program 
Strife is o’er, Thiman 
O morn of beauty, Sibelius, 8-p.u. 
Flanders Requiem, La Forge 
Souls of Righteous, Banks, 8-p.u. 
Blest are They, Tchaikowsky, 8-p.u. 
Sun shall be no more, Woodward 
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Countless Hosts, Grieg, 8-p.u. 
Deep River, ar. Mitchell, 8-p.u. 
Swing Low, ar. Mansfield 
Alleluia, Finn 
Program given in Inglewood Park 
Cemetery, reaching audience of 
about 10,000 by amplifying system; 
city not named (Long Beach, 
Calif. ?) 
CARL F. MUELLER 
N. J. STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Spring Concert 
Lord God of Hosts, Tchaikowsky 
Lo God is here, Mueller 
All breathing life, Bach 
w. Lift thine eyes, Mendelssohn 
w. Angels serenade, Braga 
w. Orpheus with lute, Sullivan 
w. Peter Piper, Bridge 
Mocking Bird, ar. Clokey 
My bonny lass, Morley 
Chillun come home, Cain 
MISS EDITH E. SACKETT 
FT. GEORGE PRESB., NEW YORK 
Sixth Annual Choir School Concert 
Salutation, Gaines 
Praise, Rowley 
Agnus Dei, Bizet 
p. Frog he would a wooing, trad. 
b. John Peel, trad. 
Dreamjn’ Time, Strickland 
May Day Song, trad. 
Golden Glow, Brahms 
Twilight Time, Lemare 
Mammy Song, Ware 
{nitials refer to probation choir of 
12 and boys choir; organization in- 
cludes senior choir of 11 girls, junior 
choir of 41 boys and girls, and pro- 
bation choir. 
WALTER WISMAR 
CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
Old French Carol, Gevaert 
Silent night, Gruber 
From Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
Wismar 
Psalm 51, Palestrina 
Popule Meus, Palestrina 
Lamb of God, Bartens 
Joyous Easter Song, Dickinson 
Psalm 121, Wismar 
Beautiful Savior, trad. 
Shepherd Psalm, Wismar 
Your voices raise, Handel 
The Seminary Students Chorus 
consists of 91 men’s voices (17-27- 
23-24). 
—CANDLYN PASSACAGLIA— 
“The new Candlyn Passacaglia is 
a fine number. It hangs together 
well and yet avoids the monotony 
we usually get in the Passacaglia 
form. Very colorful and a real 
contribution to American organ 
music,” says Ernest White who 
played it June 15 in his recital in 
Dundas Centre Church, London, 
Ontario, its first public perform- 
ance. It is being published by Carl 
Fischer Inc. 
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Recital 
Programs 





Once again we must ask patience on 
the part of those sending programs 
that do not appear in this issue. The 
extravagance of over-generosity im 
printing too many recital programs 
does not permit the much easier 
course of printing them all and 
omitting something else. We there- 
fore select the programs of those 
whose name and fame are most likely 
to be known to all our readers 
throughout the country and hold the 
others for a later issue. 
EDWIN D. ANDERSON 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Bonnet, Poemes d’Automne: 
Chrysanthemes ; Matin Provencal ; 
Poem du Soir. 
Vierne, 6: Int. and Allegro 
Rhapsody to the Sun 
Jepson, Les Jongleurs 
Lemare, Toccata di Concerto 
*MARSHALL BIDWELL 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
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Stebbins, In Summer 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
Ponce, Estrellita 
Brahms, Waltz Af 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
An Easter Recital 
Dubois, Alleluia 
Malling, Easter Morning 
Dubois, In Paradise 
Yon-j, Cristo Trionfante 
Farnam, Toccata 
Johnston-j, Resurrection Morn 
Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 
Kinder, In Springtime 
West, Old Easter Melody 
Improvisation on hymntune 
Gaul-j, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Mr. Bidwell especially notes the 
following works from various other 
programs: 
W. K. Steiner, Canzonetta 
Diggle, Will o’ the Wisp 
Frazee, Fountain in Moonlight 
E. POWER BIGGS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Handel’s Concerto Bf 
Bach, excerpt from Cantata 147 
Bach, Toccata F 
Haydn, Air and Variations 
Reubke, Sonata 94th Psalm 
Wesley, Air and Gavotte 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Widor, 5: Variations 
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WM. E. BRETZ 
WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Wagner, Valkyries Ride 
Brahms, Rose bursts into bloom 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Meale, Magic Harp 
Liszt, Libestraum 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
Franck, Grand Piece: Andante 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
*Dubois, Hosannah; In Paradisum. 
Malling, Easter Morning 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Bach, Air D; Prelude Cm. 
Rousseau, Scherzo 
Saint-Seans, Swan 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
* Andriessen, Choral 
Karg-Elert, Benediction 
Franck, Fantasie A 
Maquaire’s First 
Bossi, Hora Mystica 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Held, Cradle Song 
Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 
GARTH EDMUNDSON 
CALVARY CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 
Edmundson Program 
Suite: In Mode Antique: 
Litany; Pax Vobiscum; 
Cortege; Pastorale Benedictus. 
Tableau Moderne: 











BERNARD R. LABERGE ANNOUNCES THE RETURN OF 


MARCEL DUPRE 


World Famous Organ Virtuoso, Improvisator and Pedagogue 
IN AMERICA FOR TWO MONTHS ONLY 








From SEPTEMBER 28th to NOVEMBER 28th 














Marcel Dupre’s accomplishments in the organ world are unparalleled in the entire history of this king of 
all instruments.—From the day he started to amaze Europe and America by his genius as a virtuoso, in- 
terpreter, and improvisator, he has proceeded by leaps and bounds.—Today he stands in a class by himself 
recognized and acclaimed as one of the greatest organ virtuosi and improvisators of all times. 

















OCT. 20th to NOV. Ist:—Middle West 


FOR DATES AND TERMS WRITE OR WIRE 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT:—BERNARD R. LABERGE - 2 West 46th Street, New York City 


AVAILABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
SEPT. 28th to OCT. 20th:—East of U. S. A. and Canada 


NOVEMBER Ist to 15th:—Pacific Coast and South 





NOVEMBER [5th to 28th:—East of United States 
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Allegro; Lento; Toccata. 


Three Modern Preludes on Ancient 


Themes 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
FIRST BAPTIST, ATLANTA 
Rogers, Son. 2: Chorale; Adagio. 
Bonnet, Elves 
Kol Nidrei 
Felton, Concert Variations 
Stoughton, Dreams 
Korsakov, Bumble Bee 
Frysinger, Harmonies du Soir 
Maitland, Concert Overture A 
DR. CASPAR KOCH 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
satiste, Offertoire de Paques 
Jenkins-j, Dawn 
Yon-j, Cristo Trionfante 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Gaul-j, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Wheeler, Easter Chimes 
Wachs, Hosanna 
Schubert Program 
Rosamunde Overture 
(Three soprano songs ) 
Symphony Bm 
( Three soprano songs) 
Military March D 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
Bach, Fugue D 
Rheinberger, Passacaglia 
Bach, Come Savior of Gentiles 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
McKinley, Cantilene 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
*Liadow, Kikimora 
Reger, Fugue on Bach 
Widor, 6: Allegro 


“| 








Edward 
Eigenschenk 


Young American 
Organ Virtuoso 


RECITALS: 
Dedications 
Churches 
Colleges 


Now booking 
American 
Tour 
Season 1933 
Direction 
FRANK VAN DUSEN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 

















Balakirew, Chanson 
Seely, Arabesque 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 


Bach, Rejoice now Christian Souls 


Toccata Dm 
McKinley, Cantilene 
Wagner, Meistersinger Overture 
*DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
NEW JERUSALEM, PHILADELPHIA 
*Rogers, Concert Overture Bm 
Guilmant, Melody D 
Bach, Fugue a la Gigue* 
Liszt, Ad nos ad Salutarem 
Wolstenholme, Berceuse 
Nash, Water Sprites 
Dethier, The Brook 
Bach Program 
Before Thy throne 
Prelude Ef 
In Thee is gladness 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Adagio Am 
Toccata Fm 
My soul doth magnify 
Sleepers wake a voice is calling 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
STANLEY E. SAXTON 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
*Gaul, Daguerrotype Old Mother 
Dupre, Cloches de Perros-Guirec 
Franck, Chorale Am 
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Lemare, Summer Sketches: 


Bee; Evening. 


Widor, 2: Finale 
*Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 


3rahms, Two Choralpreludes 


Gaul, Easter with Penna. Moravians 
Widor, Cantilene Romaine 
Faulkes, Alleluya 


*ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
3ach, Toccata F 


Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
Debussy, Reverie; Little Shepherd. 
Mendelssohn, Hunting Song 

Yon, Pedal Study 














Albert 


Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory 
Berea 


Recitals 
Master Classes 
Instruction 
Coaching 





address: 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Ernest White 


Recitals 





St. James’s Church 


2210 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA 





PENN. 




















Bradhurst 2-1748 | 
Mott Haven 9-0807 


Ochs Brothers 


596 East 134th Street 
New York City 


Organs Tuned, Repaired, 
and Rebuilt 
Chimes and Blowers 
Installed. 


Yearly 
Contracts 


Emergency 
Service 
































All Saints’ Charch, 


HUGH McAMIS 


Great Neck, Long Island 






































INVITES 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


Gustav F. Doéurinc 
DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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*Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Vierne, 3: Adagio 








Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 


Pomona College 


Claremont, California 














LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
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Arensky, Berceuse 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 


California Composers 

Biggs, Sunset Meditation 
Colby, Postludium 
Grunn, Song of Mesa 
Diggle, Fantasie Overture 
Dillon, Indian Flute Call 
Groton, Afterglow 
Clokey, Cathedral Prelude 
Schreiner, Scherzetto 
Douglas’ Tuolumne Suite 

Mr. Schreiner uses organ-piano 
duets on many programs but the 
printed program rarely gives satis- 
factory indication as to which num- 
bers have been so arranged and we 
are therefore unable to specify them; 








W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 























William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 





Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 








Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.. 
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such interesting numbers appear on 
about half the programs and would 
seem to be superior to the more com- 
mon use of a vocalist as the supple- 
mentary attraction. 

FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
Tchaikowsky Program 

Capriccio Italienne 
Sym. 5: Andante Cantabile 
Waltz of Flowers 
Sym. Pathet.: Andante, and Finale. 
June 
None but the Weary Heart 
Romance de Pauline 
Marche Slav 
DR. LATHAM TRUE 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 
True Program 
Carillon 
Litany 
v. Fragrance of Dusk 
Readings with organ accompaniment 
o-p. In a Gothic Cathedral 
o-p. Moonlight on Pagan Temple 
*GEORGE W. VOLKEL 
FIFTH AVE. PRESB., NEW YORK 
Widor-jh, 6: Allegro; Adagio. 
Vierne-xd, Pieces in Free Style: 
Scherzetto; Lied; 
Divertissement; Berceuse. 
Widor-jh, 5: Mvt. 1* 
Darke-co, Fantasy 
Bach-g, Fantasia Gravement G 
Dupre-hn, Ave Maris Stella: 


Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 








Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 


Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
































NOW! 


Electro-Vacuum 
Cathedral Chimes 
Vibra-Harps 
Harp Celestes 
eae assembled 
and adjusted 
as well. 


NE W! 














To Safeguard Your Organ Investment, 


Use Only Authentic Equipment 


An organ is an important enough investment to include the best per- 
cussions. DEAGAN Percussions have for 53 years been recognized as the 
standard of accuracy in tone and tuning; that is why the world’s leading 
organ builders and orchestral directors insist upon them. They do justice 
not only to the tone quality of the organ but to the skill of the organist, 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC., 1770 Berteau Ave., CHICAGO 





Consult 
Your 
Organ 
Builder 
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Third Verset; Finale. 
Bach-g, Passacaglia 
CARL WEINRICH 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Four Bach Programs 
Advent Choralpreludes: 
Come Redeemer of our race 
Once He came in blessing 
O Thou of God the Father 
To God we render Thanks 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Christmas Choralpreludes: 
A Babe is born 
Now Blessed be Thou 
O Hail this brightest day 
From Heaven on high 
To shepherds as they watched 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Let all together praise 
Jesu my Chief Pleasure 
From east to west 
Good Christian men 
Out of the Deep I Cry 
Fugue Ef 
*New Year Choralpreludes: 
O join with me 
Old year now hath passed 
In Thee is gladness 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
Purification Choralpreludes : 
In Peace and Joy 
Lord God now open 
Sonata 5 
Passiontide Choralpreludes : 
O Lamb of God 
Lamb of God our Savior 
See the Lord of life 
Prelude and Fugue G 
*Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Passiontide Choralpreludes : 
When on the cross 
O man thy grievous.sin 
We bless Thee Jesus Christ 
Help God the Former of all 
Concerto Am 
Easter Choralpreludes: 
In Death’s strong Grasp 
Jesus Christ our great Redeemer 
Christ is now risen 
Blessed Christ is risen 
Fre yet the dawn 
Today triumphs God’s Son 
Toccata F 
*Prelude and Fugue G 
Choralpreludes : 
Come O Creator Spirit 
Lord Christ reveal 
Blessed Jesu at Thy word 
That men a Godly life 
Lord’s Prayer 
When Adam fell the frame 
Sonata 6 
Choralpreludes : 
A Saving Health 
Lord hear the voice 
In Thee Lord have I put 
When in the hour 
If Thou but suffer God 
Hark a voice saith 
O how cheating 
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Passacaglia 

Mr. Weinrich’s manner of com- 
posing a program deserves study. 
Instead of presenting numbers that 
comprise a dozen or more disjointed 
works with little relationship, his 
programs present works in groups 
that hang together, and this is not 
merely an effect appreciated by the 
eye but is evident in the result his 
programs have on the ear. 


MISS OLIVE T. WELSH 

Guilmant’s Sonata 1 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Yon, Rimembranza 
Johnston, Evensong 
Yon, Minuetto Antico 
Guilmant, Offertory Variations 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Dubois, Toccata 

Miss Welsh gave the recital in 
Scotland shortly before her return to 
New York. 


HERBERT WESTERBY 
LONDON BROADCAST RECITAL 
American Composers 
Barnes-g, 1: First Movement 
Spring Song 
Kinder-j, Prelude Em 
Nevin-j, Sylvan Idyll 
Reiff-s, Scherzo 
Andrews-h, Evensong 
Sowerby-b, Joyous March 





ERNEST WHITE 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
Greene, Int. and Allegro 
Bassani, Larghetto 
Arne, Flute Solo 
Roseigrave, Allegro Pomposo 
Wesley, Gavotte F 
Bach, O God Thou Gracious 
Franck, Chorale E 
Brahms, Savior of my heart 
O Blessed Faithful Spirits 
Fugue Afm 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Karg-Elert, Ave Maria 
Landscape in Mist 
Sarabande 


Lord Jesus Christ 
—COVER PLATE— 


The cover plate this month shows 
the ornate and rather unusual case 
of the organ in the Cathedral, 
Mexico City, Mexico. Notice the 
many groups of pipes in inverted 
position. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


GUARANTEE TRUST BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 




















Write for Catalogue 





Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 
Organists trained as expert Choirmasters 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Palmer Christian 








The University 
of Michigan 





Professor of Organ and 
University Organist 


Bernard R. LaBerge Concert Management 


2 West 46th Street 
New York 
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—NOTICE— 


News matters that are so unimpor- 
tant to the individuals or organiza- 
tions concerned that areport of them 
may be delayed a week, two weeks, a 
month or even longer, are much too 
unimportant to warrant a place in 
these pages. The only news reports 
acceptable for these pages are those 
that name the exact dates, stick 
strictly to important facts, and bear a 
postmark consistent with reasonable 
promptness on the sender’s part. 
—TueE Epitors 








Warren D. Allen 


Stanford University 














Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 


1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 














GracE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 


Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 


Studio: 
359 Front St, New York City 
St. John’s Colony 














GrorGE HENRY Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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—DR. EIGENSCHENK— 
Edward Eigenschenk has received 
the honorary Mus. Doc. degree 
irom Cedarville College “in recog- 
nition of his rare attainment in the 
interpretation of organ music and 
of his solid and scholarly musician- 
ship and in recognition of his ser- 
vice in the concert field.” 

He also won his Music Master 
degree from the American Conser- 
vatory at its 47th commencement 
this year; his thesis presented for 
the degree “is a most extensive and 


comprehensive analysis of the com- 


plete organ works of Bach 
this thesis is extended to 25,000 
words, with music _ illustrations 
from each work, and it received 
highest praise from the board of 
examiners.” 

Dr. Eigenschenk is also among 
this year’s class of A. A. G. O. cer- 
tificate winners. 


—PRIZE— 

The Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City, announces a competi- 
tion for an orchestra composition 
suitable for a major orchestra; the 
prize is publication, the composer 
to receive benefit of royalties, per- 
formance rights, etc. Any native- 
corn or naturalized American may 
compete. Closes Dec. 1, 1933. Ad- 
dress the School at 130 Claremont 
Ave. 


—HOW TO DO IT— 
Graduation recitals and the fact 
that organists are still graduating 
are not classifiable as interesting 
news but here’s an item that shows 
“the way the wind blows” and pre- 
dicts the kind of competition that 
will mark the organ _ profession 
several decades hence. 

Mr. Laurel Everette Anderson, 
University of Kansas, graduated 
two pupils this year for the Mus. 
Bac. and M.M. degrees, and _ re- 
ports: 

“It is a very general feeling in 
the faculty here that these two 
students are among the most bril- 
liant we have fver graduated ; their 
public recital’ work—always from 
memory—has~been most unusual 
for its finish and authority.” 

Mr. Anderson is associated with 
Dr. Skilton on the faculty and gave 
a recital in Cleveland for the re- 
cent convention. The two pupils 
referred to were Gavin Lloyd 
Doughty and William Howie. 














e e ‘ 
H. William Hawke, Mus. Bac. (Tor’) 
St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Specializing in Services and Music of the Church— Plaimsong Instruction 
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—POISTER— 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Poister 
are beginning a year’s leave of 
absence and will spend the season 
in Europe. 


—GILLEY— 
Donald C. Gilley has been ap- 
pointed to the Arthur Jordan Con- 
servatory and Butler University, 
both of Indianapolis, Ind., and both 
sharing his time and services alike. 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Row.anp W. DuNnHAM 
F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist and Director of the 


College of Music 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 














Ray HAstTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 














Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 














A. LESLIE JACOBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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—HOVDESVEN— 
We announce with deep regret the 
death of Mrs E. Arne Hovdesven 
at Mercersburg, Pa. Her second 
son was born May 4 and Mrs. 
Hovdesven had virtually recovered 
from an attack of pneumonia 
which began May 13, but when 
she was returned again to her 
home she had a heart attack and 
died the same day. Mrs. Hovdes- 
ven, of Carthage College and the 


Charlotte Klein 


F.A.G O. 
Recitals - Instruction 
St. Margaret’s Church 


Washington, D. C. 























Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


| 

| 

| Trinity Cathedral, 
| Cleveland, Ohio 

| 














THORNDIKE LUARD 


18 Vernon Street 


Newton Massachusetts 

















LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 
Lawrence Conservatory 
of Music 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 























~ Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 





Central Presbyterian Church 


‘Montclair State Teachers College | 














| GordonBalch Nevin 


_ Westminster College 











| New Wilmington Pa. 
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University of Illinois, was for a 
time teacher of English in St. Olaf 
College and Hunter College, New 
York. She is survived by her hus- 
band and two sons. 

—JAMES PFOHL— 
of the University of Michigan has 
been appointed director of music 
and organist of Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

—CHOIR PLAN— 
Rodeph Sholom Synagogue, Phila- 
delphia, is trying a new way of or- 
ganizing and maintaining a chorus. 
N. Lindsay Norden, organist, will 
give class and private lessons in 
theory, sight-singing, ear training, 
voice, etc. in return for the pupil’s 
services as chorister. It is to be 
a three-year plan. 

TO DR. WOLLE 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER WHICH WE 

GLADLY REPRODUCE 

“I saw in your magazine the record 
of a Bach program given as a mem- 
orial to the great and beloved leader 
of the Bach Choir, Dr. J. Fred. 
Wolle. I am glad they did that love- 
ly thing. As you say, never could 
enough be said or done for him to 
show the appreciation of thousands. 

“The greatest interpreter of the 
immortal Bach has gone home to his 
Father in Heaven whom he so pas- 
sionately and uncompromisingly 
glorified in his life here on earth. 

“T shall not sing in it again—not 
here. His was the God-commission- 
ed, the shining and truly exalted 
spirit, the humble and beautiful char- 
acter—the inspiration of the Bach 
Choir, John Frederick Wolle. 

“As the worm to the great moth 
is not meet, 

So I feel to him who was half- 
divine, 

And hope for that day when there 
shall be no time, 

Midst the choir immortal I shall 
sit at his feet.” 

A brief account of Dr. Wolle’s 
career and a record of some of the 
more unusual aspects of his work 
will be found in our February 1933 
issue. 

--BROOKLYN, N. Y.— 

The Austin Organ Co. is building a 
3-27 for the Church of St. Mark, 
Allan Arthur Loew organist. The 
entire instrument is expressive: 
stoplist and details will be presented 
in our next issue. This makes the 
third 3m Austin in the east an- 
nounced in that many weeks—and 
good news for everybody. 
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—CORRECTION— 
The recital work done by Mr. Bona- 
witz in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, consisted of six radio recitals 
over WEAF. Last season William 
A. Goldsworthy played two-hour 
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programs daily which were carried 
by microphone and amplifiers to all 
sections of the hotel and the pro- 
grams are to be continued by Mr. 
Goldsworthy through the coming 
season. 
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In this connection an unusual 
event was Mr. Goldsworthy’s play- 
ing from the Moller on the fourth 
floor for a wedding on the third, the 
music being transmitted by the 
hotel’s telephone system. 

Mr. Goldsworthy’s vacation is be- 
ing spent in Switzerland and 
Bavaria. 


—BOSTON NOTES— 
William Self, of Arlington Street 
Church, has been appointed to All 
Saints, Worcester; he studied at 
Peabody and the New England Con- 
servatories, and with Joseph Bonnet 
in Paris. 

Henry R. Austin, Church of the 
Covenant, has published a_ leaflet 
containing a complete list of an- 
thems used with a small chorus dur- 
ing the past five years; by Mr. Aus- 
tin’s courtesy the list will be pre- 
sented in these pages. 

A compilation of the organ music 
played by Harold Schwab on the 
4m Skinner in All Souls, always 
representative of the best in organ 
repertoire, would also be of great 
value to others and we suggest he 
follow Mr. Austin’s lead and publish 
the list. 

Joseph C. Cooper is modernizing 
and electrifying the fine old Hutch- 
ings in the Church of the Advent. 

—S. Harrison LovEwELL 


—VAN DUSEN— 

For the American Conservatory’s 
summer sessions in Chicago Frank 
Van Dusen’s interpretation classes 
dealt with: 1. Historical sketch of 
the organ, and general repertoire; 
2. Organ music of 14th century, with 
Bach and Handel; 3. Modern com- 
posers, with interpretation of con- 
temporary compositions. Dr. Barnes 
lectured on organ construction, and 
Burton Lawrence on the origin and 
development of the pedal clavier. 
Emily Roberts conducted weekly 
classes in choir training. 


—KILGEN NOTES— 
Covington, Ky.: Trinity Episcopal 
has contracted for a 3-23; manual 
organs are straight, and there is to 
be Processional Organ so located as 
to serve both as processional and 
echo. 

Houston, Tex.: Holy Rosary, 
Mrs. Laura Story organist, has con- 
tracted for a 2m to be housed in the 
west gallery. 

University’ City, Mo.: Bethel 
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Lutheran has contracted for a 3-26 
to be built and voiced according to 
Charles M. Courboin’s specifications. 
—NYACK, N. Y.— 
The choir of Grace Church, Albert 
E. Clark organist, has issued an at- 
tractive 28-page year-book contain- 
ing the complete 1933-34 calendar, 
and a presentation of the current 
activities and aims of the music of 
the church. 
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—PRETORIA, S. A.— 
South Africa is to have a represen- 
tative American organ, a +m to be 
built by the W. W. Kimball Co. for 
Town Hall, Pretoria. The specifi- 
cations and contract were super- 
vised by John Connell, municipal 
organist of Johannesburg, who 
made a recital tour of America late 
in 1931 under LaBerge Manage- 
ment. 

—W HITE— 
Lew White, New York, broadcast 
over WJZ and a nation-wide net- 
work a series of seven daily morning 
recitals from Radio City. To date 
Mr. White has recorded 68 film- 
shorts and synchronizations, claim- 
ing the record for that type of work. 
—PENSION INCREASE— 
The Episcopal Church received more 
money for its pension fund during 
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1931 than in any previous year, and 
in 1932 the receipts were only 4%4% 
less than the 1931 banner-year. 
—SCHOLIN— 
C. Albert Scholin interrupted his va- 
cation with recitals in Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Waterloo, Ia. 
—SEATTLE— 
Mr. David Scheetz Craig, Editor of 
Music and Musicians, furnishes a re- 
port of the graduation recital of 
Miss Mary Louise Schroeder which 
he considers unusual enough to 
merit publicity. Her program in- 
cluded Reubke’s Psalm Sonata, 
Widor’s Sixth, Karg-Elert’s Soul of 
the Lake, and Vierne’s First Finale; 
and in addition a double-trio of 
women’s voices sang two of Miss 
Schroder’s vocal sketches. Her or- 
gan numbers were all played from 
memory. 





— “IT’S ABOUT TIME” — 
“It’s about time our organ maga- 
zines were cutting many of these 
programs, and if the players cancel 
their subscriptions because their 
programs are not printed I’ll match 
each one with a new subscriber. 
Valuable space is being wasted by 
printing some of them. T.A.O. I 
believe is less wasteful in that re- 
spect.” 

Thanks, Washington, D. C.; 
we'll try to do it. Programs from 
prominent recitalists whose names 
are known throughout the country 
are always interesting and: valu- 
able, but too many from merely 
locally-known players are hardly 
desirable till more space is available 
through the medium of more pages 
“ach month. 








| The Organ 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, $150.00. 

Now in rare-book class. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

| 7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 

Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
CINEMA and THEATER ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. 

Masterful review of electric action. 

Many unusual theater stoplists. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 

By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 

7 x 10, 341 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 

| Mechanics of modern organ building. 

| DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

Modern British organ building. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 
ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 
TEMPLE OF TONE. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

7 x 10, 262 pages, $7.50. 

Climax of Author’s tonal ideas. 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
By Henry Coward. TATION. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 

Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUC- 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION. 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 

JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS AND SUGGES- 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. TIONS. 
7 x 10, 28 pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 

SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
By Crystal Waters. STUDY. 
7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 








ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 


This list includes only such books as The listing is maintained as a ser- 
| T.A.O. editors and reviewers have : h e B est 


selected as representing the very only books of proved merit. All 
best on their respective subjects. BO OKS prices net; T.A.O. prepays postage. 











TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 
By Harper C. Maybee. 
7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 

To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST LESSONS ON ORGAN. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
9 x 12, 96 pages, $1.50. 
For first-year students. 
FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Everett E. Truette. 
6 x 9, 264 pages, $2.50. 
Practical discussion, for serious student. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 

By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 

6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 
ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 

How fugues have been built. 
FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 

6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 

An instruction bock on fugue-form. 
ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 

4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 

Explicit illustrations and directions. 
PALESTRINA’S STYLE and the DISSO- 

By Knud Jeppeson. NANCE. 

7 x 10, 272 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 

Recommended unreservedly to every seri- 

ous musician. Paper-bound only. 
STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples. 





vice to T.A.O. readers who want 


467 Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 
By C. H. Kitson. 
5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 
Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 
CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 
By Arms and Arms. 
9 x 12, 229 pages, illustrated, $20.00. 
An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 
By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 
5 x 8, 411 page, illustrated, $2.50. 
Delightfu! history of musicians. 
HISTORIC CHURCHES of the WORLD. 
By Robert B. Ludy. 
7 x 10, 325 pages, illustrated, $5.00 
Delightful reference work, inspirational. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By Louis C. Elson. 
7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 
The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 
By Ernest H. Short. 
7 x 10, 340 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 
Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 
By Wallace Goodrich. 
6 x 9, 169 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 
Handsome book, delightful, informative. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 
By Watson Lyle. 
5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 
Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs. 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 

By Gardner and Nicholson. 

6 x 8, 232 pages, $4.00. 

Splendid exposition of fine church music. 
HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By Clifford Demarest. 

5 x 7, 43 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

For beginners, practical, reliable. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, paper-bound, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas. 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies, 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAIll. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 













































































